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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It did not occur, apparently, to the memorialists of 


King Edward that by far the most distinguished 
memorial would ke to let ‘* the moral’s truth tell simpler 
so’’. His memory is memorial enough. Not to be 


one amongst the dreary collection of bad statues that 
are supp< ssed to commemorate cur kings and great men 
would be distinction in itself. However, memorial 
there is going to be. The question was, should it be 
one fer all the nation, or many for many parts— 
London, Windsor, Scotland—and the many had it. 
We should have preferred a single national memorial, 
for then there would have been but one bad statue 
instead of many. Not that we lack a sculptor who 
could do a good enough statue of King Edward, but 
these memorials do not go to the good artists, but to 
the successful ones. However, Mr. Brock can hardly 
be quit of the Victoria Memorial in time to take on 
King Edward’s. Also, a memorial is not bound to take 
statue form. 

So far this has been Mr. Asquith’s session. Since 
the King’s death he has simply dominated the House ; 
none of his colleagues has counted. The non-party 
turn given to affairs has been fortunate for his reputa- 
tion. Up to Easter he had been prominent, but had 
better have been less so. But when Mr. Asquith can 
be, or even appear to be, all for the State and nothing 
for party, he is at full stature. The difference is 
marked. Mr. Lloyd George has had no show at all as 
vet. He has almost dropped out, for his Budget was 
merely same as before. 


be collected. 
could not mention—a Government 
events stultified. 
site of Mr. Asquith’s. 

Mr. Lloyd George shine ; 
off Samson’s hair. 
hardly been aware that there is a Mr. Lloyd George. 


intrigue 


Only in party polemics does 


He was unhappy, in the early | 
session, trying to show why the income tax should not | 
There was only one reason—which he | 
which | 
Mr. Lloyd George’s case is the oppo- | 


take away party and you cut | 
Since the Budget the House has but simply that it was plain that the change in the 
' Declaration did not in any way diminish from its effect. 


George; he can sometimes sound the non-contentious 
note as well as the contentious successfully. Some- 
times he tries to be very statesmanlike and is ridiculous ; 


but in the prisons debate he came off quite. And 
he left his teeth-marks on the Woman Suffrage Bill: 
the suffragettes seem to think he killed it. We can 


quite believe he gave them away, but by squirming so 
they only add to Mr. Churchill’s importance, which 
does not need blowing out any further. 


Quiet times are not an Opposition’s opportunity. Mr. 
Balfour’s' tribute to King Edward was striking—none 
other had so fine a touch—but he has generally con- 
tented himself with a quiet part. Lord Hugh Cecil, on 
re-cntry, immediately asserted his old prestige. No 
one has the ear of the House more completely. Yet we 
are doubtful if the session has added to his influence. 
There has been too often a tone of petulance, a shrill- 
ness, which is ineffective. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
certainly has gained in power. He is making the ut- 
most of his capacity. Mr. F. E. Smith goes on his way 
rejoicing. He has made himself indispensable to his 
party. In the House of Lords there has been almost 
dead calm. Lord Rosebery made a little stir with a 
fine speech on reform. What irony that events should 
interfere to give the characteristic sequel to Lord 
Rosebery’s idea! It came to nothing. 


The Declaration Bill has become law with marvellous 
little opposition. It got through the remaining stages 
in the Commons with speed and without friction; and 
in the House of Lords only Lord Kinnaird opposed it. 
We admire any and every man who has the pluck to be 
in a minority of one. We raise our hats to Lord Kin- 
naird for leading a forlorn hope; we trust he will 
sacrifice himself next time in a better cause. That the 
Bill passed the Lords so easily does not show any in- 
difference to the Protestant; succession—the Lords 
would probably be keener about it than the Commons— 
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The matter is done with now and well out of the way. 
An offence has been removed, and no one is likely to 
trouble himself about the Declaration any more. 


This Declaration affair reminds us of a criticism in 
the ** Tablet ’’ of our review of Cardinal Vaughan’s 
Life. The ** Tablet ’’ considers that we did Cardinal 
Vaughan an injustice when we said that he advised the 
sending of the question of Anglican Orders to the 
Inquisition. Our meaning was that the Cardinal in- 
duced the Pope to treat the question as one to be settled 
by the Roman Church in its domestic forum and not 
as a matter for conference between the two Churches. 


The House of Lords has made a useful amend- 
ment to the Small Holdings Bill—the Bill that passes 
into law this session. The amendment enables farmers 
to claim compensation under the Bill up to 1 Novem- 
ber instead of up to 1 September as originally pro- 
posed. Lord Carrington objected to it on the score 
of privilege! He made claim of privilege, he said, 
on the instance of ‘‘ a very high authority ’’ whose 
name he would not disclose. Lord Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne did well to follow this up. As Lord Lans- 
downe pointed out, Lord Carrington’s concern for the 
Commons’ privilege was, to say the least of it, pre- 
mature. The Lords stuck to their amendment, and 
they prevailed. Mr. Byles, who talked next day about 
the Constitution and urged the Commons to disagree, 
was very rightly snubbed by the Speaker. 


Politics in Ireland are never dull. Talking of the 
Fenians on Sunday last, Mr. Joseph Devlin did not 
wish to raise ‘* painful memories *’. Wild fellows they 
were perhaps in ‘67; but they were the founders of 
the ‘‘ constitutional movement ”’ of to-day. Political 
crime is perhaps of a milder'sort in Ireland to-day than 
it was in 67, so that a movement which is still measured 
by the amount of business done by the magistrates and 
the police may by comparison be termed ‘‘ constitu- 
tional *’. But the best of Mr. Devlin was his tribute 
in a single breath to James Stephens and General Botha. 
Botha fought the British, and is now Premier in a 
colony which is ‘‘ one of the gems of the Imperial 
Crown’. James Stephens would have come by equal 
honour ; but, alas ! the luck was against him. He was 
just like Botha—except that he was never President of 
a free Irish State. 


Certainly Mr. Ure has enfeoffed himself to popularity 
—popularity in the old sense. Probably he felt that 
the people’s holiday on Monday would be incomplete 
without him. He is a born politician; for he is never 
tired of repeating himself. Everybody is sick of Mr. 
Ure’s talk about old-age pensions—except Mr. Ure. 
It came up again on Monday. We cannot, as he, go 
on repeating ourselves for ever; so we say no more. 
Mr. Ure has more staying power than we; we cannot 
be indignant eternally. 


He also had something to say about the Conference. 
He wants the Conference to go on. He believes that 
the men who compose it are ‘* of good sense ’’ ; and that 
they will ‘‘ find a way’. All this talk about the Con- 
ference, and the good it is doing, shows that Mr. Ure 
at any rate is not anxious to have an election yet. Mr. 
Ure’s faith in the Conference began before he had heard 
Mr. Asquith’s Statement to the House of Commons last 
week, or we might have inferred that he was following 
his master’s lead. As it is, we are left rather in the 
dark. The system of discipline that obtains among the 
Radicals just now makes it very difficult to give to the 
utterances of respective Cabinet Ministers just weight. 


the electors of Hornsey are to say what.they think 
about woman suffrage. Parties have combined in the 
division to hold a plebiscite; and in Hornsey the 
question will be settlked—so far as electors are con- 
cerned—at the cost of about £100. The right plan, 
of course, would be to ask every grown-up man and 
woman, voter or not. In Hornsey only electors are 
being asked, and it is being done expensively—through 


the post office. A plébiscite of all the people properly 
organised would not cost 4100 a division or anything 
like it. And it would settle the question. 


The record of the present Government in the courts 
has not been a happy one. The case of Mr. Archer- 
Shee does not stand alone; and judges must be weary 
of finding decorous expressions to convey their opinions 
of not one but several departments of State. The 
Admiralty, the Inland Revenue and the Board of Educa- 
tion have each had to submit to judicial censure ; and 
the cases have a strong family resemblance. In each of 
them the authorities have disregarded the plainest rules 
of equity, and have sought to avoid correction in the 
Law Courts by screening themselves behind some legal 
technicality. Doubtless the offenders have been pri- 
marily the officials ; but their parliamentary chiefs must 
take their share of the blame. 


The Government on coming into office began by 
encouraging a parliamentary attack on one of the judges 
of the High Court; and in all their Bills they have 
sought to withdraw the bureaucracy from the control of 
the Courts of Law. Wherever it was possible they 
have substituted administrative orders for judicial pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Lloyd George at the Treasury, Mr. 
Runciman at the Board of Education and Mr. McKenna 
at both the Board of Education and the Admiralty have 
condoned and defended, if they have not actually in- 
spired, the unjust misfeasances of their subordinates. 
If more harm has not been done, it is due to the vigour 
and independence of the judicial bench, which has 
always been alert to restrain the injustice of the 
bureaucracy. 


In point of time the raising of Mr. Horace Avory 


K.C. and Mr. Horridge K.C. to the Bench was 
somewhat unexpected. It was generally supposed 


amongst lawyers that the names of the additional 
judges to be created under the Act passed in the pre- 
sent session would not be announced until after the 
Long Vacation. And, in fact, the appointments are 
only to take effect at the close of the Long Vacation. 
It would have been too much if, after all the talk there 
has been of the inordinately long holidays of the judges, 
the new men had begun to draw their salaries from the 
very moment when work stops altogether. 


Mr. Horace Avory’s appointment will do. He is 
one of the most experienced criminal lawyers of the 
day, and the weakest point of the Bench is its lack of 
good criminal judges. Mr. Horridge’s appointment is 
entirely bad. He has neither standing at the Bar nor 
cminence of any other kind to justify it. This judge- 
ship is purely a reward for electioneering success. 
Because Mr. Horridge beats Mr. Balfour in East Man- 
chester in 1906 the country has to take him as a judge 
of the High Court, not a thought being given to his 
fitness for the office. This is the last sort of job we 
should have expected either of Mr. Asquith or of Lord 
Loreburn. A Cabinet of lawyers should at least have 
regard to the dignity of the judicial bench. And it was 
said that the Government did not appoint new judges 
sooner in dread of the claims of precisely such second- 
rate lawyers! It was wise to make the announcement 
too late for parliamentary comment. 


Imagination and idealism have not completely died 
out of modern life. If we have no poets we have inter- 
national lawyers and also the International Law Asso- 
ciation, which is holding its twenty-sixth conference at 
the Guildhall. Lord Justice Kennedy is an admirable 
president for an association of idealists. He is a 
dreamer by temperament, a rare phenomenon amongst 
his brethren, who are acute enough but not dreamers 
except when they fail asleep. The project at Lord 
Justice Kennedy’s heart is universal peace founded on 
the assimilation of the civil and commercial law of all 
countries. The Lord Justice admits sorrowfully we 
shall have to wait a long time. We suggest it will be 
a race between his plan and future meetings of Hague 
Peace Conferences. 
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Anyone who is afraid—and one might be afraid 
—of universal peace coming too soon may turn to 
several papers read on the Declaration of London. 
The Naval Conference of London held in 1909 laid 
down an international code which is to be administered 
by the International Prize Court if it is ever estab- 
lished; but the ratification of it seems as far off as 
ever. Dr. T. Baty, a Secretary of the Association, 
read a paper attacking the ‘* beautiful and subtle pro- 
positions ’’ of the new code ; and according to his view, 
very vigorously expressed, as his manner is, he declares 
they will give rise to more controversy and disputes and 
trouble than the old style. 


The Universal Peace Congress has met again. We 
all love peace; but some are ready to pay more for it 
than others. At any rate it is bad business to give 
everybody to understand that you are willing to pay a 
great deal for the thing which you desire. But is a 
Peace Congress really business at all—bad or good? 
The meeting at Stockholm claims for itself the ‘* faith 
which moves mountains ’’—a claim we should hesitate 
to admit. That kind of faith is of a more practical sort 
than any which any Peace Congress has to show. Nor 
is it true that these peace meetings have ever done much 
to establish the principle of arbitration. Great nations 
would in no case quarrel about little things. Modern 
industry is toocomplex for that. And the big things all 
this peace palaver does not even touch. 


Peace talk being the air, the United States have 
brought out a plan for a celebration of the Treaty of 
Ghent. The Treaty of Ghent was, of course, signed 
in 1814, and the celebration is to be a centenary. Mr. 
Carnegie is to be Chairman and President Taft is to be 
President; and the plan is to be worked out by the 
‘ National Committee for the Celebration of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of Peace among English- 
speaking Peoples in 1914-15 °’. Why so big a flourish ? 
England and America (we note that America includes 
itself among English-speaking peoples) have, it is true, 
been at peace for nearly a hundred years. But if that 
is the real reason why we are to have a celebration, we 
had better look over our visiting-list. It would be bad 
manners to neglect the others. There must be quite a 
number of countries which we have not fought for nearly 
a hundred years. When did we last fight Prussia? 


Mr. Knox, President Taft’s Secretary of State, seems 
determined to have some compensation for his Man- 
churian Railway rebuff, and the form it is to take 
appears to be an American protectorate over Liberia. 
The foundation of Liberia was due in some measure, it 
is true, to the initiative of the United States. Border- 
ing as it does on French and English colonies, there 
are constant boundary disputes, especially with the 
French colonies of Guiana and the Ivory Coast. The 
finances of Liberia are also in a hopeless muddle. Mr. 
Knox now proposes te come forward as the next friend 
of Liberia to reorganise her finances and act for her 
in her boundary disputes. There is also some talk 
about a coaling station. The latest phase seems to be 
a loan to be raised in England, France, Germany and 
America on the security of the Liberian Customs. 


The protectorate is a serious matter. If the United 
States are once allowed to pose as next friend of Liberia, 
a virtual protectorate wil be established. It is almost 
incredible that France and England should be satisfied 
to have the United States established as their neighbour 
in West Africa. Surely even the obsequiousness of our 
Foreign Office to the United States will hardly stand 
this! If America interferes in African disputes, what 
becomes of the Monroe doctrine? Its logical basis is 
immediately knocked away. The only possible ground 
for permitting that assumption on the part of the United 
States is that they confine their interference to American 
concerns. 


The trouble on the Chinese frontier shows up equally 
the weakness of our policy in Tibet and the unreality 
of Chinese ‘‘ Reform ’’. The terms we imposed on 
Tibet in 1904 were the opening of certain trading 


stations, the payment of an indemnity of 75 lakhs of 
rupees, at the rate of one lakh a year, the Chumbi valley 
to be occupied as security for the fulfilment of these 
conditions, and the British Agent at Gyantze to have 
the right of going to Lhasa in case of need. The Home 
Authorities abandoned the right ef access to Lhasa, re- 
duced the indemnity to 25 lakhs, allowed the Chinese to 
pay it off in a lump, and then yielded to their argument 
that our plea for occupying Chumbi was extinguished. 
The net result appears to be that we have sold to the 
Chinese for £166,666 results which it cost us nearly 
£ 2,000,000 to attain, and are left without the un- 
restricted intercourse with the Tibetans which it was 
our object to obtain. 


Nor is this all. We have also given away the 
Tibetans. Lord Crewe has said that the British 
force assembled on the frontier to protect our trading 
stations ‘*‘ will in no case intervene between Tibetans 
and Chinese ’’. Meantime, China is pouring in troops ; 
and whatever mischief is made in the province will be 
of their making, however loud they may protest to the 
contrary. China, of course, will promise anything, 
and evade us as opportunity offers. The British 
Government will then be astonished to find itself 
‘left ’’. Perhaps our best hope is that the position 
may be too strong for the Radical Government. They 
may be forced to do more than they intend. 


The boycott of Greek merchandise in Turkey is to go 
on, it seems, until the Cretan problem is solved. The 
Young Turks have promised again and again that the 
boycott shall not be allowed. They have made this pro- 
mise to the Powers and to the Greek Minister. The 
boycott is a violation of international law and an act of 
defiance. If the Powers do not insist that the boycott 
be abandoned, they confess that the situation is beyond 
them. It is useless for the Young Turks to plead that 
they are not officially responsible. Either they are 
directly responsible for the violation of their pledges, 
or they have lost entire control of their subordinates. 
If they have indeed lost control, it is idle to treat with 
them. 


Sefior Canalejas has broken diplomatically with 
Rome. The Spanish Ambassador has returned to 
Madrid without leave taken. Sefior Canalejas is the 
clever politician whose cleverness will destroy him. 
His defiance of the Vatican is a move in the political 
game which is to end in the formation of a strong 
Radical bloc with secular leanings. Sefior Canalejas 
generalises too quickly from what he has seen in France 
and what he knows of cosmopolitan Madrid. He will 
learn—possibly after a few cheap successes—that there 
are not in Spain the factors which enabled M. Combes 
and M. Briand to form the blec which is now supreme 
in France. Spain's Catholicism is deep and very real, 
and with it the monarchy is bound up. Sefior Canalejas 
reckons without the two strongest forces in Spain 
to-day—her loyalty and her religion. 


The South African election campaign goes on. Dr. 
Jameson in his speech at Johannesburg on Wednesday 
showed quite clearly that the Dutch Premier of United 
South Africa is head of a coalition that he cannot control. 
He has included in his Cabinet General Hertzog, whose 
policy he disapproves. He has refused to forbid the sale 
of liquor to the natives, because the Cape wine farmers 
wished him to refuse. Race division with the British 
underneath will be the result of General Botha’s failure 
if he continues to fail. Unionist statesmen have always 
felt a deep distrust of this great Radical achievement of 
a United South Africa.  - 


Mr. Roosevelt does not find journalism easy. Fired 
by some articles in a magazine, he set out to get local 
colour for an idea he had about mining life in Penn- 
sylvania. He wanted, of course, to find the miners at 
work; but it is not to a reporter’s advantage to be 
a hero. Mr. Roosevelt’s abortive idea was shorn 
of its copy. The miners were there, it is true; 
but they were en féte, taking a holiday to do honour 
to an ex-President. There were flowers and flags and 
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everybody in Sunday best. The miners apologised for 
the poverty of the show. ‘‘ If we had only had a little 
more notice, we should have had a band.”’ 


A national lock-out in the shipyards is the latest immi- 
nent trouble in the industrial world. Five days ago, 
some men working on a ship at Govan, on the Clyde, 
imitated the folly of the men who started the North- 
Eastern Railway strike, and stopped work withcut any 
warning. The agreement of the Employers’ Federa- 
tion with the shipyard trade unions provides that there 
be no stoppage of work over any dispute until the 
question has been discussed in conference. The Boiler- 
makers’ and the Shipwrights’ Societies, to which most 
of the men who have broken the agreement belong, 
have replied to the employers’ complaints that they 
have ordered immediate resumption of work. But the 
work is not resumed. 


The Employers’ Federation threatens a general lock- 
out in another week. In the interval it may be hoped 
the officials cf the two societies may be as successful in 
bringing the men to reason as the officials of the rail- 
way society were on the North-Eastern. Mr. Burt's 
latest monthly circular to the Northumberland Miners’ 
Association deals with the suicidal craze of trade 
unionists for breaking agreements their own leaders 
have made. It weakens the influence of the officials as 
negotiators. One would think elementary common 
sense would teach the men this. Nothing has done 
more to convince the public of the value of trade unions 
than the efforts of the large societies to keep down 
disputes. But the good influence will all be ever tf the 
agreements they make are not kept : and the unions will 
disintegrate into fractious and at the same time impo- 
tent small bodies. 


We wonder whether Lord Rosebery was right, speak- 
ing of Burns at the Auld Brig of Ayr. ‘* Poverty pro- 
duces masterpieces and wealth smothers.”’ We are 
inclined to think that Lord Rosebery has it the wrong 
way round. It is the masterpieces that produce the 
poverty. Masterpieces seldom produce wealth, and the 
genius seldom grows rich. But if you make a genius 
comfertable, will he immediately go to sleep? We do 
not believe it. Poverty and the sordid struggle for 
pence has stifled more genius than it has reared. It is 
quite true the ugly duckling did become a swan, but 
it is not certain he would not have turned out just as 
well if he had had a better time in his youth. 


Lord Rosebery was in better vein extolling Burns’ 
fine independence of spirit—his hatred of cant in high 
places. <A particular form of cant is soon outworn ; but 
the thing itself is always with us. It is the high office 
of the supremely vital man—the genius—to point it out. 
It was the merit of Burns that, living when he did, he 
saw alike through the discipline of the Kirk and the 
lofty professions of the House of Commons man from 
Scotland. These exhortations, said Lord Rosebery in a 
passage of really exquisite irony, are superfluous now. 
‘* Our members of Parliament are very different now 
from what they were then. I will not point out to-day 
the essential points of difference, but I will simply in- 
dicate that we have the members whom we desire and 
deserve.”’ 


It is no disparagement of Mr. Charles Manners’ 
effort to say that Mr. Thomas Beecham’s two opera 
seasons this year have beaten all records. Of ccurse at 
Covent Garden Richter worked his usual marvels with 
Wagner. But there is no need to draw compari- 
sons between Richter and Beecham: Beecham did not 
specialise in Wagner, and Richter did. Richter did 
not try his hand on Mozart’s scores, and Mr. Beecham 
showed himself a fine conductor and musician by his 
interpretations of those scores. The representations of 
‘* The Seraglio”’, Figaro’’ and ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte” 
will long be remembered by all who were present. 
Some voung singers created names for themselves; at 


least one English composer, Mr. Clutsam, did the same. 
Mr. Beecham’s season was neither a society function 
nor a faddist’s ordeal. 


THE KING'S WORK. 

UR King and his Queen certainly do not shrink 
from work. It might perhaps be an extrava- 
gance to say that the King is working harder than any 
of his subjects ; but it is at any rate true, even obviously 
true, that very few of his subjects work nearly as hard 
as he. Even the things he does which come before the 
public eve make up a fair day’s work—indeed the daily 
programme of the last few weeks has been more than a 
good day’s work. But what we see can only be the less 
enerous side of the King’s dav. If we knew all he did 
and had to do, we shculd probably thank our stars that 
we were only obscure subjects. But we do not know, 
and the public never can and never will know, what the 
work of an English king is ; and smaller means than usual 
has it of gauging the long day's task of King George. 
We see that the King goes to Aldershot and gets into 
close touch with his Army; he goes to Torbay and gets 
into close touch with his Navy; he goes to the City and 
to the East End. He has established already pe rsonal 
relations as King with those en whom he has first claim 
and who have first claim on him: his sailors, his 
soldiers, and his poorest subjects ; and to all he has said 
the right thing. This is not flattery. Kings, not 
excepting English kings, by no means always say the 


right thine; but 


one can read what King George did 
say, and it is a simple fact that he struck the right 
note, he spoke in the right way to ali these people. He 
was simple, straight, and sincere. Roval speech in 
public is apt. unavoidably apt, to be cclourless, dull and 
conventional. Very few, we think, will not agree with 
us that King George leaves the impression of speaking 
from his heart more than Sovereigns, or Royalties of 
any degree, usually do. 

About all these doings of the King there has been a 
quictness, an unshowiness, that all the best Englishmen 
will keenly appreciate. He comes before the country as 
a quict English gentleman, an able man, who means to 
do his duty. After all what most Englishmen want 
most, at any rate all those who cultivate a traditional 
ideal, is to be governed by an English gentleman, one 
who answers to the peculiar associations of that great 
word. To be a gentleman is the great English ideal. 
Rightly or wrongly, nothing else so much appeals to the 
griton ; perhaps it would be honester to say nothing 
appeals so much to the Briton on his better side. He is 
not an idealist—his purse and his palate move him much 
—but ke generally has one ideal, and that ideal is the 
conception of a gentleman. Where we got it from can 
hardly be said with certainty, though some of its origins 
are certain enough. Perhaps it is Norse—perhaps we 
took it from the Vikings. Neither can the ideal be 
exactly described; still less defined. Very few things 
that matter can be defined. It is that very fineness of 
quality that escapes expression in black and white. 
These things are feelings, instinets; and it is only an 
ass who puts them down as nothing because they are 
not explained with precision. It is the old story of dis- 
secting the living body to find the life. Of course, it is 
easy to say what a gentleman is technically, heraldically. 
But that does not exhaust the idea, though it helps to 
explain it. A gentleman in the strict sense may have 
every attribute we now call ungentlemanly; which 
shows that a gentleman’s estate was early supposed to 
carry its obligations as well as privileges. We have 
now nearly gone round to the opposite point of view, 
and speak as though a gentleman meant nothing but 
qualities which every man—pcasant to prince—may 
have. This is absurd: historically false and destructive 
of the root idea of *‘ gentleman’. Selection, privilege 
if you will, the elect, is essential to the idea. Other- 
wise it would never have been an ideal at all. The ideal 
gcts its strength from the sense of responsibility in those 
within the charmed ring to live up to it; and the hope 
of those without either to get in or take their tone from 
it. The thing is human enough, but it has been built 
up into something very great. The conception of a 
gentleman is the best antidcte we have against mate- 
rialism in the upper and educated classes. It is not 
strange that Englishmen should jealcusly demand the 
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fulfilment of this ideal of ‘* gentleman’ in their king. 
Maybe the conception is an aristocratic one—in fact it 
is. It involves a certain restraint, a reserve, even in 
a sense a coldness, aloofness, joined to simplicity, 
straightness. freedom from affectation. These are not 
popular qualities; they are qualities respected of the 
people rather than liked. But in a Sovereign in this 
country they tell unerringly in the end. 

One feels of King George that he is an Englishman 
core through, a typical English gentleman who also 
makes his friends amongst English gentlemen. They 
may be rich men—millionaires—or they may not ; that is 
an accident. His will be an English Court, the English 
nobility being its leading and most intimate figures. If 
there is groaning among the exiles, no matter. There 
will have to be a certain number of ** executions ’’, in 
Lord Salisbury’s sense. No one wants to be cur- 
mudgeonly to foreign dwellers here; we have room 
for them, and, if they justify themselves, we do not 
grudge them their place in any circle. But they must 
justify themselves; they must show cause for being 
there. Money is not a sin to be laid to any man's 
charge; but it is not a pledge of all the virtues, and 
is not to count in their stead in any man—Jew, German 
or risen Englishman, be he grocer or financier. We 
ought not to have to approach every fresh list of honours 
trembling lest there be a further adulteration of the 
peerage. All good Englishmen will rejoice that the mad 
rush for money and the riotous running after pleasure, 
as the whole object of life, should receive a check in 
the highest places. The ridiculous and sometimes 
disgustful doings of a few ‘‘ smart *’ people—their 
country-house indecencies, their insane expenditure 
in London—will cease to attract when they become in- 
correct; and then will cease altogether. There is, of 
course, a place and a time for show, for state; perhaps 
even for gorgeousness. When these times come we 
shall have show and state. Nobody supposes that 
cither the King or Queen Mary is a Puritan. One may 
enjoy display at the proper time without being less 
thankful that the King goes about his work in a quiet, 
unshowy, English way. 

That his quiet devotion to duty, his tempered pur- 
suit of pleasure, will make for popularity we are not 
at all sure. We rather think the public like to see a 
man enjoying himself to the utmost; they feel he is 
doing what they would do if they had his chance. 
Extreme affability, the engaging genial manner, all 
smiles and grace—the Charles II. habit—is the most 


popular. But there are greater things than popu- 
larity. We should say King George was too sound a 


man to care extremely whether he were personally 
popular or not. If popularity comes uncourted, very 
well; if courted, it is likely to be mistress. 

Especially is popular favour a fatal guide in every 
matter of taste. When the Sovereign or any Royal 
person has taste quite above the average of the nation, 
it is a great thing for that nation’s art. The House 
of Hanover has not been remarkable for good judgment 
in matters of art. Recently the Royal Family has taken 
active interest in artistic matters, and some of its 
members have considerable knowledge—the Duchess 
of Argyll is quite a fair sculptor—but for the most part 
Royal favour has coincided with popular favour. It is 
dificult to avoid this. The Sovereign has to treat 
everything nationally. One cannot deny that in the 
eves of the public the Royal Academy is a national 
institution ; and so it has always sunned itself and its 
bad art in Royal favour. But it was naturally very 
difficult for the Prince of Wales not to attend Academy 
banquets, as representing British national art more than 
anything else did. Yet nothing could be more un- 
fortunate for British art. If the Royal Family ceased 
to treat the Academy as setting the standard of British 
art, which it no longer does except for the Philistine, 
the Academy would sink into its right place or 
mend its ways and become in truth what it is now 
wrongly taken to be. We want the Royal influence to 
teli on the side of the best work in art as in everything 
else. 

King George’s reign has made a brave start. The 


country—and not least the gentlemen of England—can 
feel with profound thankfulness that it has for King 
a simple English gentleman who, with the help of his 
wife Queen Mary, will do his duty without fear or 
favour as God’s vice-gerent in the British Empire. 


MR. ASQUITH’S POSITION. 


OTHING can be more fortunate for the Prime 
1 Minister than the suspension of the session at the 
present moment. It will give the public time to re- 
ceive the impression which has been gradually form- 
ing during the last two months, and is now definitely 
fixed, that the Prime Minister is conducting the non- 
party affairs of his high office in a manner not unworthy 
of its very high traditions. It may be said that 
matters such as the Regency, the Civil List, and 
the Royal Declaration all involve questions upon 
which parties are not bitterly divided and_ that 
therefore to carry them through both Houses without 
violent opposition is no great test of statesmanship. 
But this view is a very superficial one, as everyone is 
well aware who knows anything of the working of the 
legislative machine. A Bill often becomes contentious 
owing to the way it is handled. There were many 
elements of opposition ready to be troublesome over the 
Civil List. Even Mr. Gladstone at times had to face dif- 
ficulties in this matter which Mr. Asquith has eliminated. 
The beau r6éle in conducting a Bill of this kind is not 
to make a striking oration which shall crush the 
objector, but to prevent any formidable objectors 
making themselves a nuisance. To achieve this is to 
deserve well of the Sovereign and the nation, for dis- 
cussions on such matters are both ungracious and 
irritating. But it is clearly much more difficult for a 
Liberal leader to manage things so as to suppress the 
loquacity of his followers on such occasions than for a 
Unionist. 

With regard to the Regency, as with the Civil List, 
amendments to the Ministerial proposals were mostly 
pour rire, and the machine went steadily on performing 
its functions without friction. It is absurd to suppose 
that this was mainly due to the nature of the work to be 
performed and not to the hand that was guiding it. 
This becomes much clearer when the triumphant con- 
clusion of the Declaration controversy is thrown into the 
balance. Here at all events it is certain that any hesita- 
tion or mishandling of the situation by the Prime 
Minister would have led to a disgusting and degrading 
religious squabble, involving great temptations to 
political partisans to increase the turmoil for their own 
purposes. ‘* Such a being as man in such a world as the 
present ’’ could not have refrained from using the oppor- 
tunity thus presented to him to the fullest extent, and 
we have to thank the firmness and courtesy of the Prime 
Minister for saving us from a very despicable struggle. 
To get the matter through was the first thing needed ; 
but there were some plausible arguments put forward for 
a postponement which would have meant nothing but 
an open door for ‘* No Popery ”’ in its most repulsive 
form. The country itself would have suffered gravely 
and the position of the Sovereign would by the end of 
the autumn have been damaged too. 

Mr. Asquith therefore deserves not only admiration 
but gratitude for his firmness and good humour in 
settling the question at once. Amendments in the 
Commons which might have proved dangerous if less 
strongly met disappeared. This easy passage in the 
Commons was followed by an even more remarkable 
unanimity in the Lords. Peers as a body are 
anything rather than Papistical in their leanings, nor 
are they desirous of smoothing the path of the present 
Government ; but so sane and evidently sincere were the 
proposals of the Prime Minister and his method of pre- 
senting them that no seconder could be found for the 
only amendment brought forward. Beyond all this, 
Mr. Asquith showed not only tact and firmness but a 
real power of grasping the questions of religious and 
theological controversy involved, and clearly understood 
au fond the Churchman’s point of view. We are bound 
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to say that the majority of his supporters and opponents, 
in spite of their admiration for his great parliamentary 
capacities, had not credited him with any desire to 
appreciate the niceties of theological controversy. But 
it is quite clear now that in dealing with such questions 
he is by no means moving about in an unrealised world. 

It is not possible, therefore, to deny that at the close 
of this part of the session the Prime Minister dominates 
the parliamentary scene, and he does so not as a 
great party leader but as a national figure. In all 
these measures with which we have been dealing he 
was acting peculiarly as the representative of the 
nation as a whole and not of a party. It is this which 
differentiates his position now from that which he held 
during the months following the opening of Parliament. 
Then the dexterity and firmness which he has since 
displayed when acting as the representative of the 
whole British people were almost entirely lacking in 
the party leader. He appeared to be losing his hold 
not only on the House but also on his party. It may 
be, and probably is, perfectly true that it was his own 
policy all through which ultimately prevailed; but that 
was not the impression made on the man in the street. 
It showed a sad lack of dexterity, if it were the Prime 
Minister's own policy which prevailed in the end, that 
it should have appeared to be dictated by Mr. Red- 
The change of front with regard to the Veto 
resolutions showed Mr. Asquith either very clumsy or 
very weak as head of a Ministry. After all, a Prime 
Minister ought to have known whether he meant the 
Lords to discuss his resolutions or not before he pre- 
sented them to the Commons. There also appeared to 
be at that time a certain decay of physical vigour which 
alarmed his friends, and a certain slackness in the 

ontrol of the parliamentary situation which depressed 
his followers. In fact, in every crisis which demanded 
adroit handling or a strong party lead, situations from 
which Gladstone or Disraeli would have emerged 
triumphant, Mr. Asquith did not shine. Even his easy- 
going predecessor, who certainly did not control 
events, was quoted to his disparagement. Although 
there was no collapse, his reputation as a parliamentarian 
was undoubtedly touched in the estimation both of 
friends and enemies. But the subsequent development 
of the situation on national rather than party lines has 
completely vindicated those observers who looked to 
Mr. Asquith for a premiership on grand lines. Now 
we have something like it. While his action as a sheer 
partisan seemed embarrassed and halting, giving no 
pleasure to his friends and greatly irritating his oppo- 
nents, his action as a Prime Minister representing his 
country has been conceived in the highest spirit and 
carried out in the grand manner. No patriotic observer 
will regret this. Incidentally it may be of some benefit 
to his party, for the people who are not keen partisans 
will be pleased with the successful settlement of these 
questions. They concern the dignity of the nation, and 
all men of good will desired to see them concluded 
without friction and irritation. As the Prime Minister 
alone has carried them through, he cannot fail to find 
his reputation greatly enhanced outside purely political 
circles. This is a very great assistance to any man’s 
career, for it gives him that confidence of the non- 
political public which was the greatest asset to really 
national leaders like Lord Palmerston and Lord Salis- 
bury. If Mr. Asquith can retain this he will enjov the 
most enviable of positions whether in or out of office, 
and it will put him above the rivalries and intrigues in 
his own party. 

Every observer saw long ago the immeasurable 
superiority of the Prime Minister to his successor in 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. As has been 
truly said by an opponent, whenever he took part in the 
financial debates he raised them to a higher level. The 
ceremonial occasions and the national issues of the last 
two months have shown Mr. Asquith at his best. The 
greater the occasion the more he rises to it. This is 
high praise, but it is deserved. The big national 
occasion finds him ready. Both parties should rejoice 
at this, for nothing is to be gained by anyone in the 
end if political leaders reach but a low standard. Then 
we all suffer. No reasonable Unionist should regret 


mond. 


that the Prime Minister has enhanced and fortified his 
reputation, for the whole nation is the beneficiary of 
great statesmanship in its leaders. 


MADRID OR SPAIN? 


PAIN’S real troubles and needs are so many and so 
pressing that her true friends must regret the 
Liberal Cabinet’s resolve to force on an unnecessary 
and barren conflict with the Vatican. It is true that 
passing years have worn the last Concordat rather 
thin in places, and that the time has come for a few 
amicable adjustments between Church and State. For 
example, the immunity of religious orders from tax- 
ation has given a solid grievance to those industrialists 
with whom certain monks compete by éfforts, other- 
wise praiseworthy, to live by their own labour. And 
the time has assuredly come for enlarging the toleration 
hitherto so grudgingly allowed to professing Christians 
out of communion with Rome. It appears, however, 
that the Pope has shown himself reasonable on both 
these points. He does not wish to exempt each and 
every monk from the tax-collector. As regards liberty 
and publicity of worship for non-Roman Catholics, 
he would encumber nobody save the hireling gospeller 
who breaks the peace by insulting the most sacred 
mysteries of the faith, after the manner of the fanatics 
who have lately succeeded all too well in filling 
Liverpool with religious bitterness and strife. More. 
Pius X. is even said to be conciliatory as regards 
the Government’s claim to a veto on the founding of 
new orders, although this Governmental interference 
with fresh developments of piety and charity is an in- 
trusion into the spiritual sphere. But the Pope’s con- 
cessions will avail nothing, for the simple reason that 
Sefior Canalejas and his party are determined upon a 
rupture. Not daring to show Most Catholic Spain their 
whole hand, they are labouring desperately to put the 
Pope in the wrong. 

Those who have never explored the tortuous crypts 
which underlie Spanish politics are naturally puzzled by 
this Canalejas programme. They know that Anarchism 
has not been stamped out of Barcelona; that Separa- 
tism still flourishes in Catalonia ; that Carlism is neither 
dead nor sleeping in the Basque provinces; that Bilbao 
and Gerona and other cities are seething with in- 
dustrial discontent; and that a hundred social and 
economic ills cry out insistently for prompt redress. 
Further, they know that the Church question, on its 
pure merits apart from politics, is neither large nor 
urgent. All the Protestants of Spain could be housed 
roomily in a little town like Bexhill-on-Sea, and they 
already enjoy in practice much of the liberty which is 
denied to them in theory. As for the liqueur-making 
monks and the industrial nuns, their proposed taxes 
probably would not exceed the proceeds of two or three 
first-class bull-fights. Why, then, should the greater 
have to stand still in favour of the less? And for what 
priceless stakes is Sefior Canalejas playing in’ thus 
risking a three-cornered civil war between Carlism, 
Republicanism, and the reigning dynasty ? 

In answering such riddles it must first be made plain 
that this is hardly at all a religious or even an ecclesias- 
tical question from the Cabinet's point of view. No one 
is dreaming of a Spanish Reformation of Religion ; and 
those London journals which credit King Alfonso’s 
first Minister with a plan of dispersing the murk of 
priestcraft by shafts of evangelical doctrine are im- 
porting English ideas into a Spanish matter. Nor is 
there, as other Britons allege, a widespread desire for 
a Spanish National Church, or Church of Spain, which 
shall repudiate the Pope as ecclesiastical ruler while 
agreeing with him as theological teacher. The out- 
and-out Spaniards of Spanish Spain are Roman as well 
as Catholic, and it is only the free-thinking cosmopoli- 
tans of Madrid and other un-Spanish cities who find 
Ultramontanism a bugbear. 

The wretched truth is that this far-trumpeted crusade 
in the sacred names of liberty and justice is a mere 
parliamentary move to brace together the loosely knit 
groups who form the Liberal majority. It cannot even 
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claim the poor merit of originality. It has been acquired 
second-hand from the stock-in-trade of M. Combes, now 
retired from business. Like their brethren in Lisbon, 
the Parliament-men of Madrid still cling to the illusion 
that Paris is indeed “* la ville lumiére ’’ and that France 
retains the political and intellectual hegemony of 
Europe. Instead of looking towards England, as most 
experienced in parliaments, for hints how the affairs 
of a constitutional monarchy should be carried on, these 
professing monarchists fix their reverent gaze upon a 
Republican State which has violently changed its forms 
of government nearly a dozen times in little more than 
a hundred years. With their eyes thus riveted upon 
France, they have become bedazzled by a misleading 
parallel. Modern France, say these Spanish Liberals, 
suffered for years from excessive parliamentary fission ; 
and so does modern Spain. France was distracted and 
enfeebled by a succession of short-lived Ministries ; so 
is Spain. The groups of the Left in France had to 
be forced into a bloc; so must the groups of the Left 
in Spain. In France the bloc was held together by 
a cement of anti-clericalism ; and it is therefore, they 
conclude, as plain as daylight that anti-clericalism is 
the one thing needful for the perpetuation of Liberal 
government, with its attendant streams of blessing, 
in Spain. 

It is not to be wondered at that these mental bank- 
rupts, who are flouting the Pope in M. Combes’ cast-off 
clothes, are so lacking in practical and prescient states- 
manship that they are already making haste to dig the 
pit into which they must soon fall. One of M. Combes’ 
first demonstrations against the Church in the name of 
‘the lay State ’’ was the secularisation of the courts 
of justice, where it had been the custom to hang up 
paintings of the Crucifixion. Slavishly following suit, 
Sefior Canalejas has abolished the Christian oath. His 
other acts in the name of religious liberty have been so 
timed and performed as to show that he is much more 
concerned with annoying and embarrassing the Pope 
than with the relief of non-CatHolic consciences. He is 
even imitating M. Combes in acts of downright rude- 
ness, such as the transmitting of Notes to the Cardinal 
Secretary of State only after they have been communi- 
cated to the press. As for the religious orders, his pre- 
sent proposals are marked by the comparative reason- 
ableness by which M. Waldeck-Rousseau gave M. 
Combes a parliamentary majority strong enough for the 
cynical breaking of every promise; but the Canalejas 
journals have admitted that this is only the thin end of 
the wedge. Apparently the Prime Minister is prepared 
to go the whole French hog—the whole unclean, greedy 
animal which has rooted up and devoured the fairest 
and holiest treasures of the Church’s eldest daughter. 
We must compel ourselves in charity to assume that 
Sefior Canalejas is determined to cease understudying 
his French masters for the last act of the sordid drama, 
and that he will not, after buying votes by earmarking 
the monks’ property for old-age pensions, suffer the 
whole sum to be absorbed by attorneys or squandered by 
the liquidators, as in France, upon outright debauchery... 

Fortunately, however, the last act is a long way off ; 
and, should the curtain ever rise upon it, Sefior 
Canalejas is not likely to be among the players. The 
Prime Minister’s ideal is in France; but his task is in 
Spain. And Spain is not a smaller France. It is not 
even an enlarged Madrid. The true Spain is a land 
where Catholicism and patriotism are as warp and woof. 
The nation attained to unity and greatness under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, ‘‘ the Catholic Kings ’’, who 
regarded their triumphs over the Moors less as Spanish 
victories over intruders than as Catholic victories over 
unbelievers. In spirit every Spaniard was with Cervantes 
at Lepanto, fighting for the Pope against the Turk. Even 
so lately as last year, during the campaign in the Riff 
country, this traditional pride in the historic Catholicism 
of the nation was one of the most powerful inspirations 
of the Spanish troops. And it is certain that Spaniards, 
having stuck to their papal Catholicism, like the Irish, 
through thick and thin, will not cast it aside simply to 
oblige a few scores of professional politicians. The 
Carlists will exploit the religious passions of Navarre, 
and the Cabinet, if it goes much further, will find that 


it has bought parliamentary peace at the price of civil 
war. At first Sefor Canalejas will be able to boast a 
few hollow victories ; but, should he persist in cooking 
his olla podrida of persecution a la Francaise, he will 
prove the truth of the old saying: ‘‘ Who eats priest 
dies of his dinner ’’. 

Such is the explanation of the Spanish Radicals’ 
action. But who can explain the Spanish Radicals 
themselves? Apparently they will never learn. As 
recently as six-and-thirty years ago there was a Republic 
in Spain, with a, No-Popery policy, all complete. The 
middle-aged men with whom one dines in Spanish fondas 
and ventas remember living in the rosy dawn of 
Republican institutions. The Republic failed ridicu- 
louslv, and Spain had to go hat in hand to the Austrian 
Bourbons, begging them to return. Yet the Radicals 
of to-day, with their short memories and their shorter 
sights, are set upon repeating the old errors which must 
once more consign them to impotence and obscurity. It 
is true that they have on their side more than half 
Madrid, as well as some other restless town elements 
and a few undergraduates of Salamanca. But these are 
meagre battalions when one is fighting not only against 
Rome but against the flower of one’s own country, 
against the best and sturdiest of Spain. 


ADMIRALTY JUSTICE. 


HE Admiralty’s defence of its treatment of George 
Archer-Shee’ is reduced to this: it was not 
actuated by any positive malice. This is singularly 
little to say for a department into whose hands 
parents commit the character, reputation and careers 
of their boys. At one point in the trial Mr. Justice 
Phillimore observed that the Crown accused the boy 
of theft, while the father, on his part, in effect was 
seeking to establish a charge of malicious prosecution 
against the Admiralty. We know how completely 
the accusation of theft broke down. What of the 
Admiralty’s defence to the charge of malicious pro- 
secution? If we take the acquiescence of Sir Edward 
Carson in the remarks of Sir Rufus Isaacs at the 
close of the case as meaning more than it really did, 
we might suppose that the Admiralty had not only 
acted in good faith, but had done nothing but what 
they might have been reasonably expected to do. But 
Sir Edward Carson was too much possessed at that 
moment by the splendid triumph of the advocate who 
has rescued his client from disgrace and ruin to criticise 
the Admiralty. Speaking as lawyers, Sir Rufus Isaacs 
and Sir Edward Carson had in their minds the question 
of what between private individuals may be considered 
reasonable, and be a defence, in an action for malicious 
prosecution. The standard is not high. It hardly amounts 
to more than requiring a man to show so much reason- 
ableness as proves that he did not make his accusation 
from pure malice and devilry. He may be foolishly 
credulous, rash and reckless, and obstinate. He may 
base his case on the recollection of a Miss Tucker, and 
may even show his honesty and bona fides by procuring 
in support of her testimony the expert skill of a Mr. 
Gurrin. There may be no more than a fallacious, 
specious and utterly ridiculous show of reasonableness 
in all this; but it will be enough. Let us admit, then, 
that if any of the people at Osborne who made the 
charges, or any of the people at the Admiralty who 
dismissed George Archer-Shee, had been sued for 
malicious prosecution, they could probably have proved 
that they acted reasonably. 

But is the minimum of common sense and reasonable- 
ness allowed by the law a sufficient allowance for a 
Government department which has such important in- 
terests in its charge as the care and education of the 
future officers of the Navy? The public as such is, to 
be sure, very tolerant of the abuses of Government 
departments, and it has of late years shown itself more 
submissive than it used to be of Government control 
and decision in its private affairs. Judges have taken 
alarm at the tendency to withdraw the decision of legal 
rights from their jurisdiction, and protested against 
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the growth of administrative tribunals uncontrolled by 
appeal to the Courts. To a certain extent the public 
has become conscious of the danger, and the history of 
the proceedings in the Archer-Shee case will strengthen 
its suspicions. The discussion in Parliament, on the 
evening of the day when the Admiralty admitted that 
its accusation and dismissal of young Archer-Shee had 
been without cause, may be considered a representative 
expression of a general amazement and indignation at 
the conduct of the Admiralty. But what will parents 
think whose sons are already at Oshorne cr who were 
intending to send them there? Suppose the contention 
of the Crown at the trial is ultimately upheld, when 
the legal questions are argued, and Mr. Archer-Shee is 
held to have no claim for redress for the dismissal of 
his son on a groundless accusation. If this is the 
result, then a parent with a son at Osborne abdicates 
the rights, privileges and duties of a parent as the pro- 
tector of the character and reputation of his son. He 
allows his child, a boy of thirteen, to be placed on the 
footing of an officer in the Army or Navy, but with a 
very considerable difference. The officer has the pro- 
tection of a court martial which he can demand. His 
trial is open and subject to the rules of evidence ; wit- 
nesses may be examined and cross-examined by counsel. 
It is perfectly intelligible and proper that a parent 
should not be allowed to question the decision of the 
Admiralty as to his son’s fitness for a naval career in 
the strictly professional sense. But is he to accept 
equally submissively their decision that his boy is a 
thief, or guilty of something which goes to the very 
root of his moral character, exposes him to the con- 
tempt of his associates, makes it impossible for him to 
be received knowingly into any profession or business, 
and involves his whole family in a common disgrace ? 
In no other position in life does the boy go into the 
world so utterly unprotected by those to whom every- 
thing he does is of intense interest and importance. If 
he is sent to an ordinary school, the father will have 
some right of action against a schoolmaster who dis- 
misses him on an unfounded allegation. He will have 
the same right if the boy is apprenticed or articled to a 
master in any business or profession. It would not be 
to the credit of the parental nature if a father were 
willing to surrender all his natural rights even in the 
supposed interest of a Government department. We 
may give all the weight that is due to the argument 
that in the exigencies of the public service the dis- 
cretion of the Admiralty over the cadets at Osborne 
must be uncontrolled. But there is another side to the 
shield. The sending of cadets to Osborne cannot be 
presented to parents wholly as a claim upon them for 
sacrifices to patriotism. It is not only a question of 
patriotism, but partly a business and partly a social 
proposition. Parents are looking out for a career for 
their sons, and they will ask themselves how far the 
Admiralty can be trusted with uncontrolled power over 
the reputation and character of their children. They 
have now learned from the Archer-Shee case how the 
Admiralty proceeds in investigating accusations against 
their sons. At the highest the inquiry by Mr. Acland, 
the Judge Advocate of the Fleet, only showed a prima 
facie case which ought perhaps to be heard before some 
tribunal in which all the parties and witnesses would 
be confronted with each other and be examined and 
cross-examined. Sir Edward Carson asked Mr. 
Acland, who is Recorder of Oxford: When you try a 
prisoner as Recorder, do you hear both sides? Of 
course the answer was Yes. But Cadet Archer-Shee 
was dismissed as a thief solely on an inquiry which 
should have been a mere preliminary. Two years later, 
when, after persistent efforts, Mr. Archer-Shee obtained 
the right to bring his case into court, the cruel injustice 
done to him and his son by such a travesty of inquiry 
became manifest. We need not dwell upon the suffer- 
ing that was endured during these two years by Mr. 
Archer-Shee and his family and his son. The imagina- 
tion of many parents who have cadet sons will have 
been busily occupied with it. It is enough to point 
out that the chosen career of voung Archer-Shee as a 
naval officer was ruined. A like possibility must press 


heavily on other parents who think of Osborne for 
their sons. 

It may happen when the legal points are argued 
that Mr. Archer-Shee will be held to have some claim 
to redress against the Crown. But even if that should 
be the result, it does not follow that anyone else in 
a similar position would be able at once to bring his 
case into court. He would still have to repeat in his 
own person all that Mr. Archer-Shee suffered while 
the Admiralty opposed, with all its powers of delay 
and the obstinacy of officialdom, the granting of per- 
mission to sue on the Petition of Right. This permission 
has to be obtained first, and it depends on what may 
chance to be the opinion of some one of a number 
of officials. Probably in the Archer-Shee case the 
Crown Officers by their opinions thwarted the wishes 
of the Admiralty officials to stifle Mr. Archer-Shee’s. 
claims. But the Attorney or Solicitor General might 
have backed them up, or the Home Secretary, in 
spite ot the legal opinion, have advised the Sovereign 
to refuse the prayer of the petition. The process is 
admirable for enabling officials to cover up their mis- 
takes under the pretext of State reasons. It might not 
be desirable to abolish the whole system of proceeding 
against the Crown by Petition of Right, but it needs 
revision to prevent injustice in a large class of modern 
cases. The case of Mr. Archer-Shee is a_ notable 
example. If parents in his position are not to be 
allowed to demand their rights directly from the courts 
as other litigants are, there ought at least to be an 
impartial court of inquiry to advise the Crown. As 
it is, if it is found that Mr. Archer-Shee has no legal 
claim to redress from the Crown, neither we fear will 
he have an action for libel or otherwise against the 
Admiralty officials themselves. They richly deserve to 
be made to suffer in their own persons for the wrong 
they have done by an accusation which only stupidity 
or recklessness could have made, and frigid indifference 
to the claims of humanity have persisted in maintaining. 


THE 


HE banker and the bill broker, whose experience 
this year has not been unsatisfactory, are looking 
forward to continued profitable business in the autumn. 
They are well supplied with money, and they are antici- 
pating an increasing and remunerative demand for it 
on both foreign and domestic account. The foreign de- 
mand for gold is actual in the case of the United States, 
and seems likely to continue, whilst a demand for Egypt 
which is prospective may be larger than usual, for the 
local supplies of gold have been depleted, and the price 
of cotton is high. The money market at home is 
stronger than it often is at this period of the year, 
but lenders of money are already asking more for it, 
and this week they have found a special inducement to 
do so in the fact that, although the Exchequer balances 
are some millions higher than usual, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has decided to reissue Treasury Bills. 
But sentiment in the City is mixed. If the sellers of 
credit are happy, the sellers of securities are uncom- 
fortable. The boom on the Stock Exchange early in the 
year was sustained, and it was not confined to London. 
On the Continental Bourses also the investor and the 
speculator were freely indulging, and at a time when 
they were treating their paper profits as cash, and were 
locking up their resources in new capital issues created 
on an unprecedented scale. As a result the liquidation 
has been of an international character, and it has been 
prolonged. The fall in American securities which has 
been in progress pretty well throughout the year was 
not unforeseen, and it has been severe, but there 
seems to be no greater desire to buy American 
rails now than there was when prices were twenty 
to thirty dollars higher. Recent transactions in big 
blocks of shares in Wall Street have given rise to 
a belief in the existence of active conflicting interests, 
and if there is to be a fight between big syndicates 
on the other side, the public naturally do not feel in- 
clined to place themselves between the hammer and 
the anvil. The immediate future of the American rail- 
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way market is therefore uncertain. After such 
a heavy depreciation there are likely to be rapid 
recoveries, but the outlook, even allowing for 
large gold imports, does not seem sufficiently clear 
to warrant a belief that a sustained rise can be looked 
for yet awhile. Affairs on the Continent seem to be 
shaping better. What is wanted, both abroad and at 
home, is such a cessation or curtailment of new capital 
issues as will permit professional operators and under- 
writers to market the new securities which they hold 
to congestion, and also allow the large amount of bank- 
rupt stock thrown upon the market during the last 
couple of months to settle. 

The chief outstanding feature in the City which is 
responsible for the feeling of depression on the Steck 
Exchange just now is, however, the recrudescence of 
labour troubles. Ten years more or less of steady fall 
in home railway securities had so completely shattered 
the confidence of both investors and speculators that 
indications early in the year that a turn in the fortunes 
of the home railway market was at hand were hailed 
with peculiar pleasure in many quarters. These hopes 
of a better condition of affairs have certainly been 
justified by the working results. With the exception 
of the Scotch companies, the leading companies have 
now declared their dividends for the past six months. 
The tale has been made up by the North Western and 
Great Western announcements this week, which were 
the best. Yet all the hopes and prophecies that the 
home railway market, in which £1,310,000,000 of 
British money has been invested, would be restored to 
the important position it once held in the estimation 
of the public have been disappointed by the revival of 
troubles which every one supposed, or persuaded 
himself had been laid. The strike on the North- 
Eastern company, though of only three days’ duration, 
came as a “ bolt from the blue *’. The amount of 
injury that, after vears of negotiations and the 
centralisation of authority, can be done by the arbitrary 
action of a few irresponsible emplovés to such interests 
as those involved in the free working of our railwav 
system is a matter of more vital concern than is indi- 
cated by the daily fluctuations in the prices of railway 
securities on the London Stock Exchange. 


INSURANCE. 
Law GUARANTEE AND TRUST. 


N Parliament, in the law courts, and in the press 
the affairs of the Law Guarantee and Trust Society 
continue to receive attention. There are three principal 
points to be considered. The first is the financial 
result for shareholders, policyholders and creditors. 
The second is the nature of the management and the 
necessity for full inquiry. The third is the funda- 
mental difference between the character of the business 
undertaken by the Law Guarantee and of that trans- 
acted by insurance companies. 

In some respects this last aspect of the matter is of 
the greatest importance. Insurance is a business of 
vast extent, in which security is the thing to be con- 
sidered most. The Law Guarantee has been talked of 
as an insurance company: it has failed to provide 
security, and in the minds of the undiscriminating some 
doubt has arisen in regard to insurance companies as a 
whole. As to the bulk of its business the Law 
Guarantee could not be considered an insurance com- 
pany at all. So far as it undertook to pay money in 
the event of the happening of certain contingencies un- 
affected by the financial status of the society itself it 
was an insurance office, and it was a success. Certain 
classes of fire, accident, and fidelity business were under- 
taken, and this part of its business was sold to the 
Guardian quite probably on good terms, though the 
price paid has not yet been published. The real cause 
of the failure of the Law Guarantee was in connexion 
with mortgages and debentures. Policies dealing with 
life, fire, and accident do not produce excessive claims 
if the financial status of the insurance company be- 


comes weak; but claims in connexion with mortgages 
and debentures pour in rapidly if any doubts arise as 
to the stability of the guaranteeing society. What may 
be called independent contingencies are a legitimate 
subject for insurance, but dependent contingencies, 
producing what corresponds to a run upon a bank, are 
not only different from but antagonistic to the practice 
of insurance rightly so-called. 

The affairs of the Law Guarantee are so exceedingly 
complicated that it is very difficult for anybody to judge 
as to the financial results to creditors and policyholders. 
Apparently the ordinary shareholders will lose the 
whole of the money for which they are liable. It 
appears almost certain that the preference shareholders 
will receive nothing. It seems doubtful whether the 
creditors and policyholders will be paid in full. The 
liquidators have proposed a scheme for deferred pay- 
ments which has been approved by large majorities of 
the various classes of people concerned. The principal 
reason for the deferred settlements is that properties 
taken over can only be realised to the best advantage in 
course of time, and that many of the claims are con- 
tingent and cannot be properly dealt with until it is 
known whether or not default will be made in connexion 
with the various mortgages and debentures. So far as 
we are able to judge, the proposals of the liquidators 
well deserve the support which they received. 

The third aspect of the matter concerns a full in- 
vestigation into the management of the society. We 
are not greatly impressed with the demand for this on 
account of the magnitude of the operations, but we do 
regard the matter as serious because of the standing of 
the board of directors, the extraordinary optimism ex- 
pressed when the affairs of the society must have been 
hopelessly bad, and the apparent fact that the directors 
knew practically nothing at all about the condition of 
the business, since we decline to believe that a board 
of solicitors of high standing were intentionally mis- 
leading shareholders, policyholders, and the public. It 
is a relatively minor matter whether the manager of 
the society was competent or incompetent ; whether he 
was so much concerned with external enterprises as to 
be unable to attend to the affairs of the Law Guarantee ; 
and whether he employed his own relations and friends 
or the best experts to make valuations for the guidance 
of the society in its business. There is no question as 
to the standing of the majority of the directors of the 
Law Guarantee. It is not suggested by anybody that 
they were guilty of anything approaching fraud. It is 
not thought that they consciously misled shareholders 
and others in regard to the condition of the business ; 
but it does seem that they were hopelessly ignorant of 
the condition of the business they were supposed to 
direct. A strong and influential board of direeors, 
consisting of men of capacity, is supposed to be not 
only honest but able, and for the sake of the directors 
and in the interests of the commercial community as a 
whole it is of the utmost importance that it should be 
explained how it came about that they regarded things 
as going well when in fact they were going hopelessly 
badly. 

It seems from questions and answers in Parliament 
that a full investigation could have been made had com- 
pulsory winding-up been decided upon, instead of volun- 
tary liquidation. The shareholders were influenced in 
favour of voluntary liquidation by the arguments of 
high authorities that full inquiry would be as possible 
under the one scheme as under the other, and that 
voluntary liquidation would ease matters for the un- 
fortunate shareholders. Up to the present both these 
prognostications have been utterly falsified. The Board 
of Trade seems unwilling to act: if it wished to do so 
there would probably be no difficulty in finding a way of 
making the necessary inquiry, and the subject ought to 
be pressed to a point at which the Government will dis- 
cover or create the necessary powers for probing to the 
bottom one of the most serious commercial scandals— 
not so much in amount as in character—of modern, 
times. 
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“TOO GOOD A THING TO LOSE.” 
By Fitson Youna. 


‘*This wireless pursuit of Crippen is due alone to the 
acumen, astuteness and ability of Captain Kendall, of 
the ‘ Montrose’, whose exclusive messages to the ‘ Daily 
Mail’ have been a triumph of detective journalism.”’ 

Daily Mail ’’, 1 August. 
— will always be interesting ; but the psychology 
of murder is among the least complex, the least 
obscure, and the least interesting of criminal studies. 
It is the only crime, however, which we punish by 
making the criminal suffer what his victim suffered, and 
for that reason, perhaps, a murder excites more popular 
study and attention than other more interesting crimes. 
Death is at the beginning and at the end of the story; 
the interval is filled up by a brightly lighted exposure of 
the daily lives of people of whom we should otherwise 
never have heard—what they ate, how they lived, what 
they wore, whom they loved and hated, what were their 
joys and griefs, in what manner they conducted them- 
selves in the pilgrimage of life. The impertinence and 
vulgarity of our attitude is astounding ; what we con- 
descend to, through the medium of the newspaper, is a 
thing to stagger belief; and while the world is moving 
on with its load of destiny we rivet our gaze, at the 
bidding of the flashlight operator, on some back-kitchen 
in a London suburb and pry.into the unhappy secrets 
of some poor lives that have got themselves into a 
tangle there. 

Of the lengths to which this impropriety and vul- 
garity can be openly carried we have had a recent illus- 
tration in the *‘ reporting *’ of the latest popular murder. 
We have two fugitives under a charge of murder: two 
wretched, unhappy people from the welter of obscure 
life, suddenly robbed of their anonymity, deprived of 
the privacy of undistinction, stripped of their neutral 
rags of commonplace, and turned out into the world 
to be hunted with all the limelight shining on to their 
nakedness. They fly to the sea coast, and commit 
themselves trembling to the sea; to the brief sanctuary 
of a ship crossing the ocean; and there the law dis- 
covers them, and quite rightly stops up the exits from 
their moving trap. A nasty but a necessary business ; 
business to be transacted, one would say, sternly, ir- 
revocably, completely, but as quietly as possible; a 
necessary but a nasty business. But what happens? 
The press—and by the press I am sorry to say that I 
mean the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’—determined to satisfy its 
readers’ appetite for detail, presumably bribes the 
captain of the ship to turn reporter, and induces him 
to send an ‘‘ exclusive ’? message in which he gives 
every possible detail of the shutting of the trap and of 
the behaviour of the victims in it. 

Captain Kendall’s messages to the ‘‘ Daily Mail ”’ 
are a disgrace to the mercantile marine and to the 
profession of the sea. They are an insult to the King, 
of whom the commander of a British ship is the direct 
representative, to the law, whose powers are vested in 
him, and to every sailor. What his temptation may 
have been I do not know; the responsibility for that 
lies with the ‘‘ Daily Mail’s ’’ editor and with its prin- 
cipal proprietor, Lord Northcliffe. But he proved a 
sufficiently apt tool. Let us hear him in detail : 

** My suspicion was aroused when, seeing them on 
the deck beside a boat, she squeezed his hand.”’ . . . 

‘““ 1 warned him [the chief officer] that the discovery 
must be kept absolutely quiet, as it was too good a thing 
to lose, so we made a lot of them, and kept them 
smiling.”’ 

Kept them smiling, while the miles were shortening 
between them and the police; kept them smiling, 
although the girl’s tears, it seems, were sometimes 
triumphant over the facetiousness of this precious 
reporter-captain ; made a lot of them, not to save them 
from their own dreadful thoughts and fears, but be- 
cause while they were unsuspecting they were a source 
of income; kept them smiling, lest they should weep 
and betray themselves to others, and the profit be lost ; 
made a lot of them, not to give them a moment's respite 
before the hand of the law closed on them and separated 


them for ever, but ‘‘ because it was too good a thing to 
lose ’’. 

This man and girl were lover and mistress ; they were 
on a last desperate adventure together, with perhaps 
more than the chance of death waiting for one of them 
at the end of it. With whatever sin and horror their 
relationship may have been associated, however unlovely 
it may appear to us, there is surely some element of 
sacredness in its very intimacy. Even in spite of their 
disguise, amid the publicity of the deck, in some moment 
of fear or emotion, her hand goes out to him, in des- 
perate, wordless communion ; and Captain Kendall notes 
it, and transmits that handclasp to the ** Daily Mail ’’. 

‘* 1 told Crippen a story to make him laugh heartily 
so as to see if he would open his mouth wide enough 
for me to ascertain if he had false teeth. The ruse was 
successful.’’ What a fund of stories our captain must 
have! And now he will have this one to add to them. 

** He would often sit on deck and look aloft at the 
wireless aerials and listen to the cracking of the elec- 
tric spark of messages being sent by the Marconi 
operator. He said ‘ What a wonderful invention it 
is ! 99 

Wonderful indeed! If he had known what kind of 
a chain was stretching in the blue sky between the 
‘* Montrose’s ’’ masthead and Fleet Street he might 
have thought it more wonderful still. But 1 need 
quote no more. If any reader of this Review can think 
of an instance of the miracles of science and the sacred- 
ness of authority being turned to uglier or more con- 
temptible uses, I would like to hear of it. 

The captain of a ship is in the position of commander, 
judge, magistrate, even of king, to every soul on board. 
For a judge on the bench, or a governor of a prison, 
or a general in the field to send reports of his doings 
to a newspaper would be no more improper than for a 
ship’s captain to do what this captain has done. In 
addition, he was in a way the protector of this wretched 
pair. So long as they did not offend against the dis- 
cipline of the sea he had no quarrel with them. They 
were flying from justice, it is true; it is also true that 
one of them was possibly flving to his death, and draw- 
ing nearer to the gallows with every turn of the screw. 
Think, if you can bear to, of the dire tragedy of this 
relationship ; the smiles that had to be kept up outside, 
the terrors and tears of the cabin; the embraces 
mingled with the sense of impending doom and destiny ; 
the counting of the days and nights, and ultimate sun- 
set, ultimate daybreak, ultimate kiss or whispered word 
that might be the last they would ever share—and then 
think of Captain Kendall and the *‘ Daily Mail ’’ and 
the thing that was ‘‘ too good a thing to lose ” 


THE MORAL OF SADLER’S WELLS. 
H E was an upright voung man, dressed in sober 
black, and with the curliest fair hair. The 
woman was tragically dark, in velvet and spangles, 
wearing what on the East End stage is supposed to 
be the full evening dress of a West End drawing- 
room. He wanted money for a good object, and she 
brought it him. But, alas ! the money she brought was 
the wages of sin, and the upright young man would 
have none of it. Ringingly he denounced a gift of 
which no good could come. Then that curious thrill 
which sweeps at any time through any theatre, East 
End or West, ran through the people. I was caught 
by a face in the audience. It was the face of a girl, 
and it shone with emotion. She wore a blue hat 
with an enormous dyed feather that clashed hideously 
with the green of an outrageous bodice. 
Somehow it seemed familiar. I seemed to have seen 
it all before—the same and yet not quite the same. I 
had seen that shining face in the audience, the trick of 
that high moral attitude behind the footlights. I had 
seen the fair strong man and the dark woman suffering 
eclipse. But the man’s hair had been less curly, and 
the woman had been dressed in the softest of art-shades ; 
and I could not remember the blue hat or the bodice of 
the girl in the audience. Then I did remember. I had 
seen it all before in the West of London. Now I could 
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even remember the play. It was a play of several 
seasons ago; and the strong man at the end said to the 
dark woman : ‘‘ Go in peace ; lie and betray no more ”’, 
or something like it. I believe Mr. Sutro was the author 
of the play, and that Mr. George Alexander was the 
strong man; but I am not quite sure of that. The girl 
with the shining face on that occasion wore no hat, 
and the green bodice changed to a silken wrap and a 
pendant of amethyst and pearl. The face was more 
refined and a little more intelligent. But it was the 
same girl, and the same play, and the same theatre. 
One was West, and one was East; and the rest was 
upholstery. 

But I was not yet altogether at ease. Yet another 
reminiscence was struggling into shape; and this time 
I was transported to a little theatre not of the ordinary 
West End sort. It was a smaller theatre, and the 
audience was quite remarkably serious. I looked again 
at the stage, and this time the talk about the wages of 
sin took a different turn. There was an earnest young 
man who refused to accept the dowry of a determined 
young woman, because her father had wrung it out of 
those who lived in tenements. He was quite an ordi- 
nary young man this time, and his hair did not curl at 
all; and the woman, who was vastly more respectable, 
was, not really so nice as the woman who lied and 
betrayed no more, or the woman in velvet and spangles. 
But the money was refused, and there was a shining 
face in the audience. It was more intelligent even than 
the face of the West End girl, and it did not shine quite 
somuch. Then I remembered all about it. The young 
man was Dr. Harry Trench; the young woman was 
Blanche Sartorius; the play was ‘‘ Widowers’ 
Houses ’’; and the author was Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

Thus may we wander from theatre to theatre and 
find it stillthe same. Dirty money is not nice to handle, 
and upright young men do not like to handle it. You 
may go East and West and into the drama of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, and the same lesson is won. If you go 
West, you pay a great deal more for a seat; and if you 
go to Mr. Bernard Shaw, he takes a respectable toll of 
your intelligence. In the East the lesson may be had 
without trouble to the mind for twopence. Drama 
deals with fundamental things, and the fundamental 
things are few. Mr. Shaw, of course, deals with them 
in an original way. He comes into the homily because he, 
like the rest, proves that drama does not differ so much 
in kind as in quality. It is all based on very common 
stulf. The difference between Mr. Shaw and, say, Mr. 
Melville is more than superficial, because Mr. Shaw 
thinks about life and Mr. Melville gives the public what 
it wants. But the difference between Mr. Melville and 
Mr. Sutro hardly exists. Intellectually the level is 
dead between them. Mr. Sutro and Mr. Melville (I 
take these authors merely as types) say the same 
things; but one writes for an audience whose intelli- 
gence is left at home, the other for an audience which 
has no time to cultivate an intelligence. Mr. Melville 
must shout louder than Mr. Sutro because the ears of 
his audience are deafened daily by the violence of life in 
Whitechapel. To get the thrill of blood the stage must 
drip with it. To keep up excitement in the intrigue things 
must move swiftly—plan, counterplan, a hundred plots 
ravelled and unravelled in a few hours. Mr. Sutro’s 
audience is content with a single crime, if it is out for 
crime ; and a single plot, if it is out for intrigue. But 
the thrill is the same, and its purveyors are on exactly 
the same footing. The shining face, with or without 
the green bodice, is the same face—while it is in the 
theatre. In the ordinary theatre, East or West, truth 
is not living truth but sentimental truth, and a coster- 
girl’s sentiments are as true as the sentiments of a 
baronet’s daughter. It is a fine sentiment to refuse 
dirty money, and a fine sentiment to forgive an erring 
woman, telling her to lie and betray no more; and the 
appreciation of such sentiments is as quick in White- 
chapel as in Piccadilly. If the baronet’s daughter 
went to Whitechapel, she might*be horribly shocked 
by the crudity and brutality of popular melodrama. 
She would be amused at the working man’s idea of 


a lord, and she would be puzzied by all the queer. 


conventions of the people’s theatre—conventions that 


allow a personage to be maimed for life in Act I. and 
bring the heroine down a fire-escape in Act II. But 
these are the merest details. Mr. Melville has to give 
his audience what it thinks is real, just as Mr. Sutro 
does. If Mr. Sutro’s picture of a lord is not quite so 
ridiculous as Mr. Melville’s, Mr. ‘Melville has the ad- 
vantage when it comes to the working man. I once 
saw some working men on a West End stage in a 
play that was accepted by its admirers as a triumph of 
criminal realism. This play was, I believe, by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. I am not sure; but I know the 
author was made a knight for literary purveying of 
sorts ; and I know these working men would have been 
received in Whitechapel with shrieks of derision. These, 
again, are points of detail. The difference between the 
plays of Mr. Sutro and the plays of Mr. Melville is 
just the difference between silk and sacking as material 
for decoration; or the difference between calling a 
spade a spade and calling it something worse. If 
the strong’? moments are alike, the humour ’’ is 
frightfully so. The cultivated audience at the Gaiety 
smiles at a playful allusion to the unpopularity of a 
mother-in-law. The audience at Sadler’s Wells shrieks 
at the same jest put in a broader way. Just the right 
amount of piquant indelicacy will delight an audience 
at the Alhambra, and they will take no shame to give 
the devil his laugh. The Alhambra audience at Sadler’s 
Wells would be very uncomfortable, and returning it 
would perhaps have something to say of the grossness 
of the lower orders as revealed in their theatrical shows. 
But the delight of Sadler’s Wells in the grossness of 
Sadler’s Wells is exactly of the same quality as the 
delight of the Alhambra in the piquant indelicacy of the 
Alhambra. It is all a question of emphasis, of de- 
livery, of the measurement of means to produce the 
same end in different circumstances. 

Should anyone who has never visited a real theatre 
of the people wish to test these assertions, let him go 
down to Sadler’s Wells. The L.C.C. tram will take 
him from Aldwych to the door for a penny. It is vaude- 
ville at Sadler’s Wells to-night; but there is a thrilling 
little play at the end where in the year 1920 the 
German fleet gets into the Thames. There is a German 
count who wants to steal the plans of the submarine 
mines which are to blow this fleet into the air. It isa 
typical patriotic melodrama of the people in miniature. 
Before presuming to be amused at the naiveté of it all, 
I would ask anyone who may go to remember that a 
short time since an invasion play was produced at a 
West End theatre, and that this play was a great 
success. It ran through England; it thrilled thousands 
of the ‘‘ cultured ’’. What is the real difference be- 
tween that play from the West End and the play at 
Sadler’s Wells? At Sadler’s Wells the moustache of 
the foreigner is more outlandish, and his accent is 
grosser. The English admiral, showing his contempt 
for a German spy, puts all his fingers to his nose, to 
the immense delight of the audience. At the end a 
cardboard warship is blown to pieces in a realistic final 
tableau. But the effect on the audience and the quality 
of the work (measured by the brains behind it) is exactly 
the effect and the quality of ‘‘ An Englishman’s 
Home ’’, produced, if I remember rightly, at Wynd- 
ham’s. And the moral of Sadler’s Wells is that the 
East End is nearest, perhaps, to the West when it goes 
to the theatre. 


JAPANESE SCREENS. 
By LAURENCE BINyon. 


IRCUMSTANCES, unfortunately, prevented me 
from noticing Sir William Eden’s water-colours 
while they were still on view in Bury Street. Sir 
William has his own use of the medium, washing the 
colours over a vigorous loose sketch in charcoal or 
black chalk; at least, that seems to be the method he 
prefers, though sometimes the foundation of outline 
is dispensed with or does not appear. He aims at 
power of tone and rich effects more often than at the 
gaiety and luminosity of light tints and limpid washes ; 
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but he preserves the character of a drawing rather than 
that of a painting. The drawings exhibited were of 
subjects taken from the landscape of Southern France 
and Spain, as well as from the harsher landscape of 
the North. The latter seems to be more congenial to 
the temperament of the artist, with his love of sombre 
purples, the purples of a winter twilight. But some 
of the happiest pieces were studies of flowers gleaming 
in the shadows of dark rooms. The landscapes were 
rather unequal, but betraved a genuine emotion such 
as the accomplishment of so many finished water- 
colourists is apt to leave out. 

With the closing of the Academy, a week later than 
usual, the season of exhibitions is reckoned as ended. 
But of late vears there is a growing tendency to create 
a second little season in the holidays; and among the 
shows which the country visitor or the lingering 
Londoner may still enjoy this August I wish to notice 
one of particular note, the collection of Japanese 
screens at the British Artists’ Gallery in Siffolk Street. 
This is by no means the least important and interesting 
of the various exhibitions of the art of the East which 
we have had the opportunity of seeing this summer. 
Never before has there been such a chance of studying 
Japanese masterpieces in England as this year at 
Shepherd’s Bush; and never, I think, will the chance 
come to us again. But the method of showing these 
pictures, a few at a time, though the method customary 
in Japan, has proved a little bewildering to our public, 
used to an acreage of canvases; and the impression 
has not been, I fear, as great as it might have been, 
chiefly on this account. And now, unfortunately, we 
are deprived of the sight of the oldest and finest paint- 
ings. The roof of the rooms in which these were 
shown has been leaking, and the rooms are closed for 
repairs. That priceless treasures of art, lent for a great 
occasion, as an extraordinary compliment this 
country, should have been exposed to such danger, 
argues a deplorable lack of appreciation as well as bad 
management on the part of those responsible for the 
exhibition buildings. At present only Ukivové pictures 
are shown. Probably the Japanese think that these are 
the pictures most interesting to our public, because of 
the general appreciation of the colour-prints in Europe. 
But I think this is a mistake; for the prints of Utamaro, 
Hokusai and the rest are, as a rule, finer than their 
paintings. The paintings usually disappoint most 
those who are fondest of the colour-prints. Among 
Japanese paintings it is the great screens which are 
likeliest to make an immediate appeal to the lovers of 
art in Europe. Their splendid decorative effect is 
something manifest and tangible. There is, as a rule, 
no veil of alien thought, legend or symbolism to be 
pierced before we can understand and enjoy. It is true 
they carry the conventions of Japanese art to a pitch of 
audacity; but these conventions are but part of the 
universal language of art. 

The display of screens at Suffolk Street is of a 
dazzling richness of impression. What a contrast to 
our ordinary picture-shows! To our eyes the classic 
kakemonos are apt to appear too slight; we associate 
great painting with a certain scale and solidity of effect. 
These screens, on which the colour is mostly opaque 
and sometimes painted on a gesso encrustation, are 
opulent, imposing, magnificent. But instead of the 
richness of multiplicity in form and tone which belongs 
to the character of European art, the themes are simple 
and treated with unparalleled breadth. All is concen- 
trated on a single idea; clusters of twining convolvulus, 
it may be, with their blue heads peeping over a fence— 
nothing more—but the idea is isolated, caressed, and 
so intensified to a strange degree. 

Those who realise for the first time, as many have 
done this summer at the British Museum, the greater 
seriousness of the Chinese, may well be inclined to 
underrate the achievements of Japanese art. The 
screens, hardly represented in the Museum exhibition, 
show, however, a phase of Japanese painting in which 
the genius of Japan becomes most national and inde- 
pendent. Of course the Chinese had screens of the 
kind, though few seem to have survived; and great 
decorative pictures of the type described by Marco Polo 


were probably the first models for the Japanese. In 
the collection at Suffolk Street is a panel described 
tentatively as ‘‘ Corean ’’ (No. 44), which may even be 
Chinese, and affords a sort of connecting link. But 
the great age of screen-painting in Japan was the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; and Yeitoku, the 
magnificent master who, with his pupils, made the pro- 
cessions of the conqueror Hideyoshi gorgeous with 
endless screen-paintings set up on either side of the 
road by which he passed—Yeitoku was already trained 
in that Kano style which represented the most definitely 
Japanese offshoot from Chinese tradition. In_ the 
screen-paintings of this epoch the Chinese breadth and 
vigour were grafted on the design of the national school 
of Tosa, which had been for centuries pre-eminent for 
its splendid colouring. And it is in them, perhaps 
more than in any other phase of Japanese painting, 
that we find the special qualities of the Japanese genius 
—its buoyancy, gaiety, and a kind of martial fire— 
most freely disengaged. 

Sanraku, Yeitoku’s pupil, rivalled his master; and a 
pair of screens at Suffolk Street, attributed to him, are, 
though sadly damaged, among the very finest things in 
the collection. One of these especially is of enchanting 
beauty. Under a trellis of hanging wistaria a girl 
moves away, her back towards us, with the black hair 
falling loose over a dress of simple folds, with a 
stippled pattern of white on white. At the other side 
of the design one sees part of a pavement and fence. 
The background, as usual, is gold, laid on in squares ; 
but note what a variety of tones of gold these painters 
use! Now it is milky pale, now full and iustrous; 
sometimes, as in this screen by Sanraku, of a sombre 
coppery richness, well suiting the mysterious effect of 
the solitary figure whose face we cannot see. This 
figure at once reminds us of figures by that rare and 
wonderful artist, the master from whom all the 
designers of the colour-prints claim descent, Iwasa 
Matabei. To Matabei is attributed a large screen 
(No. 25), which, if not quite cn the level of the one 
or two precious examples we have seen at Shepherd’s 


Bush, is full of intense character and originality. Some 
smaller screens in the series beiong to his school. With 


Matabei we may associate, as representative of the 
Japanese art which is fullest of the idiom of the race, 
the group of artists who founded the Korin school. 
Korin has given his name to the style, but he owes 
his peculiar design to Koyetsu and to Sotatsu; and 
Sotatsu, one of the greatest artists of his country, is 
here scen in great splendour. The finest example of 
his brush is the ‘* Apparition of the Thunder-God ”’ 
(No. 29), in his less usual manner, the painting being 
almost a monochrome with touches of gold and colour. 
The terror of the courtiers, one of whom half-defiantly 
draws his sword, is vividly portrayed. Other specimens 
illustrate Sotatsu’s mastery as a colourist. Korin and 
Koyetsu are also represented; but I have no space to 
discuss the fine screens attributed to them and must 
refer the reader to the admirable catalogue prepared 
by Mr. Arthur Morrison, whose authority as a con- 
noisseur of Japanese art is unrivalled in Europe. The 
Korin style is sometimes spoken of as a kind of impres- 
sionism, but it is really at the opposite pole from the 
painting founded on the impressions of the retina. 
These wonderful flower-paintings, the most charac- 
teristic productions of the school, represent always an 
idea of flowers, a mental impression, if you will, but 
not a visual one. It is as if the artist, having stored 
up the result of day-long contemplations, and having 
dwelt in memory on the essential inmost life of the 
plants, on the strange force which thrusts them upward 
from the buried seed and holds them erect in so delicate 
a poise, on their defenceless beauty and uncomplain- 
ing fall—had created an image in his own mind more 
ardent and alive than any single flower’s appearance, 
and with swift brush had thrown this image on the 
paper. So, with the buoyant forms of living leaf and 
blossom appearing out of nothing against the vibrating 
gold of the background, itself a mental impression of 
the glory of sunlight, we have a sort of beatific vision 
of flowers. For, indeed, to these contemplative artists 
of the East the life of flowering things has seemed to 
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symbolise the ideal beauty of a life that is disinterested, 
pure and radiant, and in their paintings flowers almost 
assume the place of angels. 


FENELON’S ENEMIES. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 
M JULES LEMAITRE chose Fenelon as_ the 


subject of his lectures last winter, and his 
success as usual was tremendous; I mean that all the 
time these lectures went on the Archbishop of Cambrai 
found himself most unexpectedly discussed over elegant 
tea-tables, and the theology of ‘* pure love ’’—so long 
forgotten among divines—was as fashionable as the 
big hats. Fame is indeed protean. But although 
M. Jules Lemaitre brought Fénelon into such wide 
notice, he should not be regarded as a bold inventor ; 
the subject has been a favourite one with scholars of 
divers degree for a good many years, and it promises 
to keep the vogue for some time yet. No less than 
three volumes treating of it have come out in the last 
two months,* and in the current issue of the ‘‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes ** M. Doumic devotes the whole of 
his literary chronique to it. 

During almost a century and a half the picture of 
Fénelon which the eighteenth century had bequeathed 
to us remained untouched. To the believer he was the 
man who, being perhaps unjustly condemned by the 
Pope as the author of a dangerous book, had ordered 
a monstrance on which the archangel Michael was 
represented trampling the book underfoot; to the free- 
thinker he was the first Frenchman who had broken 
from the doctrine of divine right and told Louis XIV. 
that he was only a man and not a god; to everybody 
he was the most fascinating admixture of the nobleman 
and the churchman, a writer of unique charm and the 
poetical incarnation of all that was refined, delicate and 
touching. It is probable that eight Frenchmen in ten 
and most foreigners preserve that same idea of him. 

Among scholars, literary historians and critics, things 
have changed, and whereas you can hardly open a book 
on the seventeenth century in which Fénelon’s name 
does not frequently occur, you seldom find it mentioned 
with the old unmixed respect. The most favourable 
speak of him as the utopian, the bel-esprit chimérique, 
as Louis XIV. used to say, who wanted to reconstruct 
society as well as theology, and the French language 
as well as female education. Brunetiére regards him 
as a haughty aristocrat in whom paradox was a 
privilege of rank; others are satisfied with the blame 
given him by Saint-Simon, and take it for granted that 
he was ambition itself and did not stir a finger without 
some hidden purpose. These are the more lenient 
strictures. Recent critics have ventured upon deeper 
analyses of his subtle nature, and the results of their 
investigation are shocking. They have found in 
Fénelon’s spiritual papers frequent admissions of his 
own incapacity to unravel his motives of action, of his 
fundamental subtlety, his attachment to his views, and 
even his tendency to distort facts and bend them to 
suit his opinion when necessary. You may be pro- 
voked, but you are no longer surprised to hear of 
Fénelon’s mendacity, his feminine selfish disposition, 
his dark intriguing ways, etc. Every now and then 
these critics will go further and set foot on that most 
preserved ground, mystic theology. Fénelon’s qutetism, 
they feel sure, is of a piece with the rest of his ten- 
dencies ; he is always in quest of his own pleasure and 
inclined to seek it in the most unknown paths ; nothing 
ought to appear startling in a character so selfish and so 
entirely cut of the way. This is opening the door to 
every kind of supposition, and M. Jules Lemaitre with 
his usual admixture of lightness and levity could not 
fail to see a woman in Fénelon’s life: surely the arch- 
bishop never was aware that he was in love with 
Madame Guyon, but who knows but he was not? This 
is the present state of criticism with regard to a man 


* “'Fénelon.’’ By M. Jules Lemaitre. Paris: Fontemoing. 
‘“‘Fénelon et ses Amis.’’ By A. Delplanque. Paris: Gabalda. 
** Apologie pour Fénelon.’’ By H. Bremond. Paris: Perrin. 


whom six or seven generations looked upon as one 
of the most beautiful specimens of humanity in an 
especially beautiful stage of mankind. One may easily 
imagine that this climax of hostility was not reached 
in a day; censure has to be encouraged, and the 
average critic is not bold; it took many a book to help 
him to adopt the language now obtaining. One ought 
to read the articles written by Sainte-Beuve sixty years 
ago in vol. X. of the ‘* Causeries du Lundi ’’, and, im- 
mediately after, M. Lanson’s chapter on Fénelon in his 
‘* History of French Literature ’’; the contrast is 
amazing, and yet one can see that Sainte-Beuve knew 
practically all the iacts of the case, only the tide had 
not turned yet, and he was too guarded and con- 
scientious a critic to make it turn. 

It would be useless and impossible to enter here upon 
a discussion of this new reading of a very great man. 
I shall content myself to point out that Fénelon’s case 
is very like Newman’s. Read Newman before reading 
his critics: you infallibly love him. Read the critics : 
you are puzzled and perplexed, ill at ease and uncon- 
vinced. Go back to the *‘ Apologia ’’, even when you 
are fresh from Dr. Abbott or Francis W. Newman, and 
the uncomfortable feeling will disappear as by magic. 
The only impression that will be left on you will be 
an uncharitable tendency to underrate the critics’ power 
of intelligent sympathy. So it is with Fénelon; one 
page of his spiritual or even his familiar correspondence 
is enough to dwarf his opponents to a most ludicrous 
littleness. A man of that power is not to be disfigured 
by mice nibbling at little bits in a stupendous work. 
Not one of Fénelon’s modern opponents is qualified to 
give a judgment on his doctrine and consequently on 
the spirit of it; it takes a familiarity from early child- 
hood with the numberless subtle shades of the spiritual 
life, and no amount of literary erudition will do duty 
for that sort of instinct. 

The aspect of the case with which I am here ex- 
clusively concerned is a curious paradox. The battle 
between Fénelon and his censors is on the same field 
as the old struggle between him and Bossuet, and the 
critics are so confident only because they think them- 
selves shielded by the giant of Meaux. Now these 
critics are mostly universitaires—that is to say, pro- 
fessors in universities or public schools—and their ten- 
dency, apart from an exception or two, is rather anti- 
catholic than the reverse. How comes it that men who 
are avowedly freethinkers, and ought to have inherited 
the likings as well as the hatreds of the encyclopedists, 
should part company with them in this instance, and 
not only attack Fénelon, who was punished for think- 
ing freely, but follow suit with Bossuet, who stood for 
orthodoxy, tradition and authority, and forced rather 
than obtained his opponent’s condemnation from Rome ? 

The solution of this question will throw some light 
on a curious development of thought in so-called 
scholarly and undoubtedly erudite spheres and deserves 
a moment’s attention. The fact is that there is less 
theology in the case than would at first sight appear. 
Men like M. Crouslé, M. Gazier, or M. Lanson may be 
learned—and the last-mentioned is remarkably intel- 
ligent—but the controversy about ‘‘ pure love ’’ is en- 
tirely outside their province and cannot interest them. 
They approach the question from the literary, or at 
most the moral, point of view, and their theology is 
largely conditioned by their other tendencies. The 
issue with them is not Was Fénelon right and Bossuet 
wrong? but Did Fénelon act up to the best moral 
principles ? 

Now this last question is resolved in its turn into 
another. The best moral principles are simply those 
which we think the best, or which we suppose in the 
persons we admire and love most. So after all 
Fénelon is judged less according to his own deserts than 
according to his resemblance with or difference from 
the men whom M. Gazier and M. Crouslé admire. 
Who are those? Just the Port-Royalists and generally 
the Jansenists. Here we have to find out why and how 
modern freethinkers are so fond of old gentlemen who 
would heartily anathematise them if they were alive. 

Jansenism with the average public-school professor 
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and critic does not mean a variety of Calvinism tending 
to make the present life unpleasant and the next un- 
certain; it is the theological fad of men who wrote 
excellent French, who numbered Pascal among them, 
who resisted King and Pope and would give in to no 
violence, who were certainly most moral, and who, last 
but not least, and far from it, hated the Jesuits. This 
is the Jansenism of M. Gazier, as it was that of 
Sainte-Beuve. 

Henceforth things must appear much ctearer. 
Fénelon teaches a Jesuitical doctrine—that the notion 
of eternal damnation is subservient in the economy 
of salvation to that of the love of God. Conse- 
quently he is a Jesuit himself, and what is one to 
expect of him except Jesuitical dealings? Whereupon 
the critics turn to the history of the Quietist con- 
troversy and find on every page of it that the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, though never actually abetted by 
the Jesuits, did act Jesuitically. And, if he did in this 
particular case, he can be lawfully suspected of having 
done so through all his career. In fact, proofs of his 
double dealing are not wanting ; he was a hypocrite at 
Versailles when tutor of the Duke of Bourgogne, and 
he was a conspirator at Cambrai after having been 
found out. 

His character becomes clear the moment one under- 
stands his theology. 

This is all the explanation of the antipathy of modern 
criticism towards a man who stood so long, in the 
history of literature, as one of the beloved. Here as 
everywhere personal likes and dislikes underlie 
apparently speculative opinions, and if I had more 
space I could show that in a book recently published 
M. Henri Bremond adopts the contrary attitude, taking 
up the cudgels for Fénelon and fairly pitching into 
Bossuet, largely because his religious tendency inclines 
him towards Fénelon’s happier spiritual doctrines. 
Whoever prefers hearing about love rather than sin, 
death, and damnation will lean to the same side. 

Of the probable adjustment of these conflicting views 
it is useless to speak. I only wanted to point out the 
curious anomaly of men strongly averse to authority 
and to harsh religious views taking the side of the 
Index congregation, authority and the strictest Jan- 
senists, against the man who advocated a doctrine un- 
doubtedly nearer to their own. Such a paradox cannot 
be of long duration, and I feel certain that, whenever 
the Jesuit ghost is laid, Fénelon will resume his old 
place in the sympathies of his compatriots. 


WASTE. 


T° any man who thinks there must come times of 

oppression when the want of purpose in life grows 
intolerable, when our civilisation seems no more than 
an aimless wash of appetites hither and thither, neither 
to the greater glory of God nor to any other end that 
can be discerned. In the laboratory one labels as 
‘“* tropisms ’’ those blind instinctive movements of the 
lower organisms towards light, towards water or food, 
movements which take place in mass without the spec- 
tator being able to postulate any will, any consciousness 
even on the part of the moving creature. Such a tidal 
ebb and flow of human life you may see any evening in 
London when the works and offices close and the streets 
are full of men and women hurrying towards their food ; 
two hours later another tropism is in force, and the 
same men and women are abroad again, seeking for 
one of the multi-coloured forms in which the primitive 
emotion of love has disguised itself—art, music, the 
drama, even the excitements of talk and the contagion 
of acrowd. But at least these tropisms, trivial as they 
render any pretensions to individuality in the human 
units, have one mighty purpose behind them—the pre- 
servation and continuance of the race—whereas so many 
of the other motions of the crowd seem only directed 
towards waste or destruction. Let us not, however, 
yield even a momentary and unthinking homage to the 
copybook proposition that war and the preparations 
for war represent a merely wasteful outpouring of the 


best human endeavour. Existence is but a state of war- 
fare, and even the lavish destruction of a great battle 
may be economically justified by the higher pulse which 
beats in the nation’s veins and the flowering period 
which sets in with the next generation. Nature, indeed, 
is reckless of waste where the next generation is con- 
cerned—the countless eggs in the roe of a herring, the 
thousands of poppy seeds for one that brings a plant 
to maturity, are commonplace examples ; but the object 
is plain and the waste no more than what the engineer 
would call the ‘‘ factor of safety ’’. It has been re- 
served for man to invent waste for its own sake, waste 
for the pure purpose of lowering his race in this 
generation and the next. 

But what profits indignation in contemplating the 
actions of mankind? Was not the detachment of the 
careless gods better, their amusement at the spectacle 
of man putting out his finest intellect and all his 
energies in the invention of machinery that has only 
rendered his day’s toil more fierce and more tedious? 
If you want to taste this irony to the full, sweet or 
bitter according to your general dutlook on your fellow- 
men, you must visit that spectacle which now is pro- 
vided in London to demonstrate how helpless the 
artist nation of the East has been against the con- 
tagion of our barbarism. There you may see on the 
one hand a sword, on the other a drawing, that give 
the lie to the whole of their environment of modern com- 
merce and advertisement, and many like sights to soothe 
your humour and your pride until it occurs to you to 
wonder what net fate has set for your feet also. 

But there is one building there over which the goddess 
of irony most surely presides ; it is shaped like a shrine, 
and a shrine it is wherein the up-to-date alone is wor- 
shipped and the true goddess is unseen. The temple 
illustrates a process, and first you are shown the de- 
structive side only ; screen after screen defiles before you 
of the solemn virgin forest growing inviolate on shores 
washed by the cold northern ocean. Enter the man of 
to-day, and a town springs into being with the sole 
object of converting these noble trees into pulp, the 
material pulp which, stained with the spiritual pulp of 
certain men, shall become London’s newspaper. Square 
mile by square mile the forest falls; every morning’s 
output, that by evening has become mere litter under- 
foot, represents the harvest of a century’s crop over 
many broad acres. What an end for a forest tree which 
has held its head high through so many storms, which 
stood beautiful upon the mountains, which was alive 
itself and sheltered many other fair children of life! It 
might have become the mast of a mighty ship or the roof- 
tree of a great house in which many generations of men 
abode ; had it even been burnt it would still have shared 
in the kindly life of men and have been resolved into its 
elements in the act of doing service. But there are no 
worse indignities than await the old newspaper—shabby, 
trampled underfoot, blown disfiguring on the wind, 
swift flame its kindest end, and then it disengages only 
a temporary and useless heat. But there are lower 
depths than newspapers, as we were shown after this 
triumphant demonstration of the speed with which a 
forest may be devoured. We were led to a mighty 
machine, a towering miracle of shining steel, the 
material expression of many subtle intellects, much deep 
thinking, long and arduous fights with the stubborn- 
ness of nature. If the whole drama involved in that 
machine could have been unfolded many books would 
have been required to set it down: here a mechanism 
that represented the lifelong quarrel of two rivals, there 
a motion that cost one man his reason and another his 
fortune before it was perfected, there an electrical con- 
trol that took shape out of a triumphant piece of 
transcendental mathematics. The machine was in 
charge of men who in themselves were examples of the 
finest product of our times, highly trained mechanics 
skilled in brain and fingers, proud of the magnificent 
tool they wielded, pleased and able to explain its points, 
properly proud too of themselves and their own power. 
And this great shining beast was being swiftly fed with 
the mighty rolls of what once had been pine trees, fed 
with power that had been coal and forest in its 
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turn; and with every mechanism in full ply, even 
guiding intellect tense and active, the final transforma- 
tion of the forests was now emerging in a headlong 
flood, a furious wave that in a few hours’ time would 
eddy east, west, north and south into every street and 
alley of the kingdom, and this wave, this outcome of 
the hidden wealth of power, intellect and human en- 
deavour consisted of neatly folded copies of ‘‘ Classy 
Cuts ’’! The wheel has come full circle: surely an 
end is set ? 
‘1 too await 

The hour of thy great wind of love and hate. 

When shall the stars be blown about the sky, 

Like the sparks blown out of a smithy, and die? 

Surely thine hour has come, thy great wind blows.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TOTEMS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
3 August IgIo. 

Sir,—I am away from books, and cannot find the 
origin of my phrase about the Banks’ Islanders. But 
I have no doubt that Mr. Lang’s correction is entirely 
right. I should have said that the Banks’ Islands be- 
lief seems to point, or is considered by Dr. Frazer to 
point, to an original ignorance of male parentage like 
that found still existing in many Australasian tribes. 

I should like to observe that my offence lies not in 
suppressing a point that tells against my own view, 
but only in stating too favourably a view of Dr. Frazer’s 
from which I ventured to differ. 


Yours faithfully, GILBERT MuRRAy. 


EGYPTIAN RACES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Royal Societies Club S.W. 26 July 1910. 

Sir,—Will you permit me, by the insertion of this 
letter, to terminate for the present my correspondence 
on the subject of the Egyptian question and races in 
the SatuRDAY REVIEW? 

I am sorry that Mr. Garnett thinks that I have failed 
in accurately interpreting the expression of his views 
in two particulars. Creeds and ethics have an intimate 
connexion. The reference, however, to Coptic Chris- 
tianity could have had no individual application, as I 
had no knowledge of his opinion on the subject. Any 
misconception on the point of application can be re- 
moved by reading on to the plural pronouns. I must 
admit that to some it might seem that my expression 
“It is nevertheless inconceivable *’ etc. contains the 
inference which Mr. Garnett disclaims. It is plain that 
the authorities alluded to desired a gradual, not an 
abrupt, abolition. I gladly withdraw, with regrets for 
possible misconstruction, an inference which may be 
implied in the expression. 

It is a small matter, but on my own side I have to 
repudiate having in any letter written anything which 
locates alleged acts of brigandage in the Delta. An 
assertion of the kind involves ignorance of local con- 
ditions. It is probably due to my obtuseness, but I 
fail to connect either facility or difficulty of capture 
in any part of Egypt with the hypothetical reason I 
suggested for silence on the part of victims. 

These are details. Touching the broad question with 
which I set out in this correspondence, I heartily wel- 
come the frank admission that ‘‘ the Fellahin are the 
mainspring of Egypt ’’, and that on account of favour- 
able and unfavourable characteristics they are the class 
“entitled to protection and guidance’’. I qualify 
“primarily ’’ by the fair and honourable inclusion of 
the Copts as to protection and guidance too in the path 
of manly assertion of just claims and rights long with- 
held. The Fellah is the chief producer of wealth. 
Where would the bondholder have been without him? 
To his skilful and technical husbandry is largely due, 
notwithstanding the strong infusion in him of Arab 
blood there, the ‘‘ vast ploughed field ’’ of the Delta, 
the splendid fertility of the Fayfiim, and the extraordi- 


nary productiveness of large areas of land watered by 
the laboriously worked shaduf, and the like. He must be 
an extraordinarily complex personage. Sometimes he 
is a mere child, and to be treated as such. Again, he is 
addicted to dangerous political intrigues, involving con- 
siderable intelligence and far-seeing acumen. On the 
one hand, he is a rank and rabid fanatical Mohamme- 
dan. On the other, he lives on peaceful and amicable 
terms in the villages with his neighbour the Copt. In 
riding near and through the villages during several 
winters I personally rarely witnessed by outward and 
visible signs the usual Moslem physical exercises of 
excessive and punctual observances of religion on the 
part of the agricultural toilers. If such devotees are 
seen they are usually Arabs. In Algeria I have had the 
opposite experience. 

To be ruled (even now, I venture to suspect, occa- 
sionally with the aid of the stick) by a Sheik-belled, who 
in his turn is kept in check by the Omdar, whose reports 
go to the Mudir, who transmits them to the Ministry, to 
be dealt with by the department to which they belong, 
may add in one sense to one’s self-importance ; but, 
awesome and expensive as such a form of government 
must be, I confess I fail to trace in it even a vestige of 
‘“ an excellent modified self-government ’’. I hope the 
Cassandra-like prophecies of Mr. Garnett in regard to 
the native army and police will never be verified. Riff- 
raff, it must be borne in mind, are not peculiar as an 
element of the population to Port Said and Alexandria ; 
they exist in towns both east and west. 

But, brushing aside fearsome possibilities in the 
future which are not confined to Egyptian politics, and 
the factor of non-indigenous residents, the broad fact 
remains that the vast majority of the inhabitants are 
Egyptians. They are made up chiefly of the Fellahin, 
with a minority of Copts. Taking them as they are, is 
it an impossible feat of statesmanship to win over these 
people to real loyalty to and sympathy with the British 
Rah, and to educate and fit them for local self-govern- 
ment in the future? So far as the Copts are concerned, 
it ought not to involve obstacles of great difficulty. 

I can quite understand that Mr. Garnett was puzzled 
by the statement in the last paragraph of my letter of 
16 July. It is true that in the Delta the Fellahin have 
for the most part been Mohammedan since the eighth or 
ninth century ; in Upper Egypt—as opposed to the Arab 
—the Fellahin were in a large measure Christian up to 
the anarchic period of the eighteenth century. Trust- 
worthy travellers—among whom was J. Michael 
Wansleb, on ‘‘ Present State of Egypt ’’, 1678, trans.— 
bear witness that in the seventeenth century the 
majority were still Copts. In favour of the claim of 
the Copts to government leadership in the future, 
it ought to be borne in mind that all through the cen- 
turies of Mohammedan persecution they contrived to 
keep the actual administration of the country in their 
own hands. It was not until the English occupation 
that they were deprived of the higher posts. At the 
present moment the Inspector-General of the Postal 
Administration is a Copt, and it is admitted by some, 
who are by no means inimical to the existing régime, 
that this is one of the few well-managed administrations 
in Egypt. 

In conclusion, let me add that personally I try to 
reach the truth underlying such questions as these with- 
out altogether viewing them through the eye of the 
missionary or the newspaper correspondent, or the eye of 
anybody else. The effort itself, at any rate, is a useful 
discipline, and, hard though it is, it has some consoling 
features. 

As to Austria and Herzegovina, they are not Egypt. 

Yours faithfully, A. B. Sayce. 


SPECIMENS OF JACOBIN HUMANITARIANISM. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Mount S. Mary’s College, Chesterfield, 
19 July rgro. 
Sir,—On this day, when religious Frenchmen recall 
with reverence the memory of that tender apostle of 
mercy and charity Vincent de Paul, allow me to notice 
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in your columns two recent samples of the opposing 
vices in French apostles of ‘* laicism *’. Our dailies, 
for the most part, are so taken up with the peace- and 
liberty-loving theories of M. Briand and his abettors 
that apparently they have no space for enlightening 
their readers upon the way these worthies apply the 
same in daily practice to French Catholics. 

Here are two instances, reported circumstantially in 
‘* La Croix *’ for 19 July, page 2: (1) At Douai a Dr. 
Jacomet summoned four nuns of the authorised con- 
gregation of Saint Anne to nurse patients in his hos- 
pital. Hereupon these ladies were arraigned by the 
Public Prosecutor for the new-found crime of ** recon- 
stituting a congregation *’. The lower court of Douai 
—and ordinary common sense—decided that going to 
nurse sick people in a doctor’s house did not amount 
to founding a religious establishment. A higher court 
reversed this acquittal, and fined the four ladies sixteen 
francs each! Their appeal to Cassation resulted in 
the confirmation of this iniquitous sentence. (2) At 
La Chapelle-sur-Ploérmel two nuns ‘‘ of the Holy 
Ghost ** had been devoting themselves for the space of 
forty years and more to educating children and nursing 
the sick. By order of the authorities their house was 
broken into, windows smashed and doors forced. The 
sister in charge was driven out. She, being afflicted 
with heart complaint, swooned away through the shock 
into the arms of the official burglars. This deed was 
done before an indignant and sorrowing crowd. 

One might in any single week cull from the same 
journal equally choice specimens of anti-clerical 
savagery against devoted women who spend them- 
selves year after year upon works of beneficence 
towards their fellow-citizens. 

Judging from the varying issues of the suits insti- 
tuted by the ‘* Amicales ’’ against French bishops, it 
was quite probable that the Sisters of Saint Anne.would 
have gone scot-free. But that is because French sen- 
tences in Catholic causes are to-day governed, not by 
principles of justice and equity, but by the degree of 
anti-clerical or Masonic bias on the bench. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


F. M. pe 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
22 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn W.C. 
27 July rgro. 


Sir,—More than a year ago you allowed me to 
address vou on the subject of the treatment and ulti- 
mate destination of the Glastonbury ruins. Since then 
the press has given us from time to time interesting 
and satisfactory accounts of excavations and discoveries, 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. Nigel Bond; 
but we are surely not to conclude that it is for anti- 
quarian reasons only that the Church has bought back 
Glastonbury. Many Churchmen are hoping that 
visitors will be afforded some opportunity of worship, 
preferably in S. Mary’s Chapel, which is so rich in 
associations, and still possesses solid walls to which a 
simple roof could easily be added. 

There are, however, in this connexion two facts upon 
which one would plead for some comment from those in 
authority : (a) Two years ago the Bishop assured the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings that no 
attempt would be made to disturb the ruins or to bring 
any portions back into use; (b) in the Architectural 
Room at the Royal Academy there has been hanging 
for the past few months a *‘ Reconstruction of S. Mary’s 
Chapel, Glastonbury *’, by W. D. Caroé, which shows 
that a very complete ‘‘ restoration ’’ is (I presume) 
contemplated. 

One cannot help feeling that while (a) would prove 
the Church authorities to be lamentably ignorant 
of the true interest of the ‘‘ cradle of British Chris- 
tianity ’’, (b) would almost inevitably involve so com- 
plete a reconstruction as to destroy the archeological 
value of the existing remains. 


Where so much has been destroyed, every stone 
should be sacred, not only to the antiquarian expert, 
but to the Catholic Christian. Yours etc., 

B. C. Bouter. 


AN IMPERTINENT LETTER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
2 August 1910. 

Sir,—In a Note in the last Sarurpay you point 
out how the clever, ambitious man in the ring 
is subject to limited competition; but the clever, 
ambitious man ‘* outside the ring, without any money 
or without family name and intluence, is exposed to 
unlimited competition ’’. And you continue: ‘* This 
man, when he succeeds, is doubtless, as a rule, a 
stronger performer than the other. But only very 
rarely, of course, does he succeed; the odds against 
him are too great altogether. That is why in party 
politics, as in other branches of English life, one often 
finds brilliant men soured and in the end wasted ” 

An admirably expressed statement of incontrovertible 
fact. But you ignore the evolution of humanity. 
Nature is interested only in raising the level of the 
ocean of humanity; she ts indifferent as to the wave- 
tops. In Cobbett’s bare English, crops don’t grow of 
themselves; it is the best manure which gives the best 
crops. The successful but mark the progress of the 
world; those greater, the failures, determine the form 
of progress of the world: their bones, forgotten, but 
interred in the ground, make the soil for the success 
of the few. 

The brilliant man, successful, bores 
egoism; few even of our friends can bear new 
without some loss of humanity. But the brilliant man 
who has failed in personal success is seldom, I think, 
soured, nor is his life wasted. If we are lucky enough 
to know such a one as a friend, communion with him 
always strengthens us morally for the battle of life. 
What you write as to failure is true, but it is true also 
that the brilliant man often fails from the very strength 
of his personality, which cannot bend to subjection 
under the rule of inferiors; he often fails, too, because 
he cannot make friends with unrighteous mammon. 
Evolution is heartless, it destroys not only the worst 
but the best—the average man survives. The really 
brilliant ‘‘ first class ’’ man seldom or never succeeds 
personally—his crop of success may be garnered long 
vears after his death. The successful, admirable as 
many may be, belong to the ‘second class’ of 
humanity. The first class all fail in diplomacy. And 
some degree of diplomacy is requisite for personal 
Your obedient servant, 

F. C. Const Bir. 


one with his 


titles 


success. 


THE IMPORTANT COMMA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
533 Church Street, Cape Town, 
10 July roro. 

Sir,—Will you allow me in your Review to bring 
before the notice of those .chiefly concerned two very 
common faults in the printing of books? I refer to the 
frequent misplacing of the mark of exclamation after or 
in connexion with quotations, and also to the use of the 
grave accent instead of the acute over French words, 
seldom I think vice versa. 

With regard to the first, when a writer quotes a 
passage in inverted commas, with a view to express 
surprise at it, we often find the printer includes the 
mark of exclamation within the inverted commas in- 
stead of outside them—thus spoiling the whole sense 
and effect. The grave instead of the acute accent is 
also disastrous and very illiterate. We are astonished 
often at the bad mistakes French writers make in our 
English titles, but they must be as much surprised at 
our so usual jumble of their accents. 

Your obedient servant, 
T. B. Bratuwayrt. 


The 
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REVIEWS. 
A“ REAL” BALZAC ? 


“A Study of Balzac.” By Frederick Lawton. London: 
Grant Richards. 1910. 15s. net. 


O speak disrespectfully of the equator is not nearly 
so heinous a crime to-day as to question the 
greatness of Balzac; yet while all men agree about his 
eminence, hardly two can be found in harmony as to 
what qualities or characteristics of his work make him 
great. So various, not to say variegated, are the 
opinions of different critics that one cannot readily 
understand how he has kept his reputation, much less 
how that reputation has steadily grown during fifty 
years and is even now growing. For instance, Mr. 
Henry James’ position—very clearly expounded more 
than once—is that though no separate portion of a 
Balzac novel deserves high praise, the complete novel 
may do so: it is life itself, says Mr. James. So the 
whole is greater than its parts—which after all is fre- 
quently true of a work of art. Mr. George Moore will 
have it that to read Balzac is to doom oneself thencefor- 
ward to view the world and life through Balzac’s eyes 
and temperament. Mr. Max Beerbohm in these pages 
a while back crystallised and interpreted a very common 
ieeling by conceding Balzac to be a stupendous figure 
in literature, only—he could not get through a chapter. 
An unconscious but very obvious desire to fall in with 
the general feeling while not accepting the general ver- 
dict leads many to confound the man with his work; in 
effect, though the man was not great, the work is, and 
though the work is not great, the man was. We 
wonder what an ordinarily intelligent modern novel 
reader, if he read a few books on Balzac for the first 
time, would think of it all. He would find himself in a 
horrible muddle. Mr. James might have shot a clear ray 
of light into the confusion had he not been Mr. James, 
and therefore incapable of regarding fiction from any 
other than his own very exasperating standpoint, the 
standpoint which makes his own fiction just what it is. 
He involves himself and his readers in a bewildering 
maze of intricate and quite un-vital subtleties, a laby- 
rinth leading nowhere. Mr. Moore’s contention cannot 
be allowed ; as he would use the phrase, there is not a 
Balzac-man alive: no one save Balzac has looked 
through Balzac’s eyes at humanity and human activities 
and weaknesses and sins. The frank confession, if 
humorous paradox, of Mr. Beerbohm represents the 
general opinion very accurately ; the majority of people 
feel Balzac’s greatness, but they find no pleasure in 
reading him. An analogous case is Bach’s: many 
intelligent folk are sensible of his power, but he soon 
oppresses them and ends by fatiguing them. 

Balzac’s high renown might appear a bit of a 
mystery ; but we must remember that the public never 
forms opinions about an artist who has for over half a 
century been dead . it only accepts them. The 
public does indeed form opinions, most often as strong 
as they are erroneous, about the living. Benjamin 
West, Nash, Dr. Arne, Montgomery, were worshipped 
far and wide in their day, even as Miss Corelli has her 
admirers in ours; Keats, Shelley, Blake, Mozart, were 
passed over and died unnoticed. But after death comes 
the real human judgment: some reputations are 
shattered to fragments, some are confirmed, some 
‘created. The finest and strongest spirits of the next 
or a succeeding generation may differ about all other 
matters; but if they concur in thinking highly of any 
particular artist, who is not there to speak for him- 
self, whom it is nobody’s interest to boom, they 
impose their will and their verdict on the crowd; 
and the sapient beast bows its head and says, and 
believes, it has thought so all along. So a 
reputation swiftly grows into a tradition, and the 


next question is, Will the commonly accepted tradi- 
tion become a vital belief, understood and based on 
an acquaintance with the artist’s actual achievements ? 
It seems as though Balzac were passing from one stage 
For a long time none has dared to 


to the other. 


disregard him—too many men (and women) of power 
have spoken for that; now we are beginning to read 
him, and in reading him to find a joy : we are beginning 
to love him with that love which engenders under- 
standing. He has been a Johnson without a Bozzy, a 
big personality imposed on mankind, few of mankind 
knew why ; he will soon be as a Dickens or Thackeray 
—some will.say as a Meredith and George Eliot also 
a personality known from his writings. | While the 
tradition of lesser men is fading, there is vitality, heat 
and energy in his work to ripen his traditional 
fame into a living fame, not musty but fresh and green. 

We should not care to say that Mr. Frederick Law- 
ton’s book will do much for him. It savours of one of 
those attempts to give us ‘‘ the real So-and-so’’. Mr. 
Lawton will probably repudiate the suggestion that he 
intended anything of the sort; but we have read his 
book with care—and, it should be added, always with 
interest and in some parts with enjoyment—and we do 
not find the sympathy and love requisite to draw for us a 
true and proportioned portrait of the man. For want of 
those indispensable qualities he leaves us with an im- 
pression, not very definite, ‘but sufficiently so to be un- 
pleasant, of his having come very close to the ghoul’s 
work of scratching with dirty finger-nails in the grave 
of a dead man’s secrets. Portions of the picture have 
verisimilitude : Balzac’s wondrous rapacity, counter- 
balanced and explained, though not justified, by an 
equally wondrous capacity for spending; Balzac’s 
feverish energy, inexhaustible powers of endurance, 
mighty concentration ; his many love affairs conducted 
with the same fiery passion, foree and—as long as each 
affair lasted—persistence as he manifested in everything 
else he undertook. But when we consider the account of 
his financial dealings we perceive that only half the story 
is told. Only half can ever be told, only half of the 
picture be painted. Mr. Lawton has dug out much new 
material concerning Balzac’s life : he lets us into part of 
many secrets. But it seems impossible now to get at 
the whole of any one secret, and to give only a part 
constitutes an injustice to Balzac. Though he can be 
made to appear dishonourable in taking money from 
many women, these women were all willing to give 
(even as women willingly gave to Wagner and Liszt) : 
apparently they were aware they were getting 
value for their money. In a word, if Mr. Lawton had 
been more sympathetic he would have been fairer, both 
to Balzac as his subject and to himself as Balzac’s 
biographer. The portions of the book devoted to a 
literary criticism of the ‘‘ Comédie Humaine *’ are not 
distinguished by any marvellous insight : the author of 
‘** Pére Goriot ’’ and *‘ Eugénie Grandet *’ worked on 
too vast a plan for the foot-rule method to prove of 
much avail. The body of Balzac-readers is increasing 
in number every day, and it will require a critic 
possessing much more than Mr. Lawton’s gifts to 
impose his will upon them. It is far too late to log- 
roll Balzac, and it is too late to earn a name for fairness 
merely by depreciating him. Damning with faint praise 
may damn the small fry; but in the case of the giants 
it is the damner who is damned. 


TRAFALGAR. 


“The Campaign of Trafalgar.’ By Juiian S. Corbett. 
London: Longmans. 1910. 16s, net. 


_ old-fashioned compiler of navai history has 

followed Queen Anne, and with the rise of a new 
school of writers the sceptics, who could see in the past 
no guidance for the future, are slowly disappearing. 
Still, there is much to be done, workers are few, and 
the Lecturer in History to the War College is the first 
of his countrymen to produce a detailed account of the 
Trafalgar campaign. No one will regret having had 
to wait, for Mr. Corbett understands how to make the 
most of any subject he takes in hand. In case the 
currents and cross-currents set up in the conflict of con- 
tending wits confuse and leave his readers castaway, 
Mr. Corbett takes the precaution to tell them at the 
outset that the Trafalgar campaign has a military side, 
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and was in nature essentially offensive ; he then starts to 
remove all excuse for misconception by a full considera- 
tion of Pitt’s war policy, the ideas underlying it, the 
difficulties of the diplomatic situation, and their dis- 
turbing influence on strategical arrangements. Out 
of the foggy atmosphere of diplomatic correspondence 
a little group of transports soon heaves in sight, giving 
a first glimpse of Craig and his soldiers destined by fate 
to force Napoleon's hand and drive Villeneuve from 
Cadiz. An eye should be kept on these troops bound 
oversea, or one of the principal lessons of the cam- 
paign may be lost. With this caution to students of 
amphibious strategy the reviewer must part company 
to concentrate at the one or two points where he 
expects seamen to gather for the genial pastime of 
breaking heads. A likely spot is where Mr. Corbett 
pauses to discuss the value of battle units, though 
there is no shirking the fact that without an equation of 
some sort it is an impertinence to pass judgment on 
the strategy or tactics of the campaign. After examin- 
ing the opposing squadrons as they stood on the chess- 
board, and weighing the opinions of the men who had 
to handle them, Mr. Corbett is persuaded we are fairly 
safe in assuming a 74 gunship to be one unit and a 
three-decker two units; he also draws attention to the 
‘unrated battery’? of heavy carronades which 
‘** Barfleur *’ and other critics have missed in estimating 
weight of broadside at this period. The importance of 
fighting values becomes apparent when we get off 
Trafalgar and scrutinise Nelson’s ‘‘ probable order of 
battle 

Napoleon’s order to Decrés to re-arm certain types 
of ships, including seventy-fours, on the all-big-gun 
one-calibre system, marks a point where adherents of 
the ‘* matériel school ’’ may stop to shake hands, for 
Napoleon was a gunnery expert; unfortunately for 
his reputation as an exponent of naval warfare, he 
managed to run his head against the rudimentary teach- 
ing of the art with a perseverance so amazing that 
Frenchmen still seek in his ill-designed schemes subtle 
deception rather than sheer incapacity. As a set-off 
to their legendary Napoleon we Englishmen have our 
legendary Nelson. 

‘** I am now set up for a conjurer, and they will very 
soon find I am far from being one ’’, wrote the real 
Nelson to his friend Keats. Nevertheless, a conjurer 
he has remained, and this is not fair, since Nelson fore- 
told the future by using his wits, and seers scarcely need 
any. ‘* No man was ever better served than Nelson 
by the inspiration of the moment, no man ever counted 
on it less ’’, says Captain Mahan, and the truth of the 
remark is borne out by the wariness of his attitude 
before setting off for the West Indies, and in his fine 
determination to guarantee first the safety of his station. 

Nelson had a full share of common sense, and in 
this he was not singular. The history of the Trafalgar 
campaign abounds in examples showing how fate can 
be mastered if work is performed in an intelligent 
manner. Through constant use of the faculty of 
reasoning, officers developed extraordinary skill at 
drawing inferences and in applving rules of construction 
to orders and instructions. For shrewd hard-headed 
calculation, based on professional knowledge, few 
things can beat Barham’s original device for intercept- 
ing Villeneuve on his lines of approach whilst keeping 
the squadrons at Brest, Rochefort, and Ferrol in check, 
and Mr. Corbett is able to extract a principle and frame 
a rule from the correct conduct of Bickerton and Col- 
lingwood, forced to decide whether and to what extent 
orders from home might be modified to meet an un- 
usual activity at Cartagena unknown to the Admiralty. 

Commanding officers of cruisers are frequently found 
interpreting evidence and carrying out their respon- 
sible duties with ‘‘ nous ’’ quite remarkable, and as 
Mr. Corbett keeps a sharp look-out on these gentry, 
and supplies us with charts, we are placed in a good 
position to understand the war-game and grasp the 
moves of the chief players. 

When want of news caused uncertainty of outlook, 
opportunities for error of judgment were reduced to 
a minimum by reliance on well-established practice of 


the sea service. Nelson had old Mediterranean tradi- 
tion to back his action in following the enemy on 
leaving the straits, and: Orde’s closing movement 
was made in accordance with sound precedent. 
Orde has been roughly treated by critics, and Mr. 
Corbett tries to clear his memory, laying stress on 
the steps taken by Orde to transmit intelligence and 
keep touch with Villeneuve with the few cruisers at his 
use. Another flag officer also gets fair hearing. 
It is easy to condemn Calder, but Calder could plead 
in defence the paralysing effect of a ‘‘ fleet in being ”’ 
expounded by Torrington, and Mr. Corbett might have 
made an even stronger case for appeal. Admiral 
Colomb, reviewing the circumstances, said Calder ‘‘ had 
to remember ’’ the Ferrol and Rochefort ships, and if 
Mr. Corbett is right in assuming Calder’s real defence 
should have been that ‘‘ the real intent of Barham’s 
orders was never explained to him ’’, it seems hardly 
logical to blame him for taking a look round to ascer- 
tain his duty. The description of the engagement 
fought by this much-abused officer will attract atten- 
tion from those interested in the ‘‘ Nelson touch ’’, for 
it suggests that Calder’s action gave Nelson a hint for the 
most brilliant conception *’ of his Trafalgar Memo. 
Calder meant to concentrate on the enemy’s rear and 
centre, and was frustrated by the Spaniards wearing to 
succour the rear. Mr. Corbett thinks this successful 
parry led Nelson to search for some security against 
like interference in the future; he discovered it in the 
principle of concealment, which, put in practice at Tra- 
falgar, prevented the enemy knowing on which part of 
the line he intended to throw his own squadron. Mr. 
Corbett holds to the opinion expressed in his beok on 
‘* Fighting Instructions *’ as to the tactics of Nelson’s 
last battle. He has evidently been put on his mettle 
to defend his theory of a perpendicular attack against 
the assault made upon it by Mr. Thursfield, and the 
arguments brought forward in support go far to justify 
his contention that the attack ‘* in intention, risk, and 
daring *’, was vertical, and delivered in line ahead with 
full knowledge of risk run and advantage to be secured. 
An ingenious deduction from fighting values, close 
analysis of the Memo, and minute inspection of signals 
and ships’ logs help him to prove Nelson had discounted 
the risk of an attack in line ahead. Contemplating the 
possibility of advantage in such a method of onset, he 
had originated the idea of combining the two principles 


of high speed and massing guns to the utmost at the- 


point of shock by placing the three-deckers in the van 
of his line. 

The Appendix contains a catalogue of lists and plans 
showing the manner of engaging at Trafalgar. It 
makes no mention of the first plan signed by Magendie, 
now in the Archives of the Ministry of Marine, which 
was reproduced in a book Mr. Fraser styled ‘‘ The 
Enemy at Trafalgar’’. This plan appears to have 
been drawn up on board the ‘‘ Neptune ’’, and, being 
dated 6 Brumaire, is earlier than the one referred to by 
Mr. Corbett. We must conclude this very inadequate 
survey of a book which will rank amongst our naval 
classics with a quotation anent passing troops oversea : 
‘** Recent writers have commented on the ease with 
which we passed military expeditions in the height of 
the Trafalgar campaign, but it is submitted such com- 
placency is wholly unwarranted, both Craig and Baird 


had run the gravest risk of destruction ’’. 


A BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED BOOK. 


“Quinti Horati Fiacci Opera omnia cura E. C. Wick- 
ham 
net. 


ET us say at once that this is not only a beautiful 
edition of Horace, but, as far as anything may be 

so called, nearly, or really, a perfect one. It*is a for- 
tunate thing that the first classic issued by the Riccardi 
Press in its original language should be Horace. Vergil, 
Catullus, Propertius, Lucretius, were rarer poets ; partly 
for that very reason they have not to us moderns the 
same wide appeal that Horace has. Had the present 
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been an edition of Catullus or Propertius certainly, in 
all probability had it been an edition of Vergil, it could 
not have hoped for so general a welcome from us. 
Horace is one of the first Latin authors with whom in 
our schoolboy days we made acquaintance. To how 
many a man an acquaintance, valued and cherished, 
after all these years he remains! Most of us were 
never, alas! what by any stretch of language could be 
called classical scholars. Such modicum of classical 
scholarship as we once possessed has grown sadly rusty. 
Yet the fascination of the classics still lingers over us, 
from time to time even poignantly asserts itself. We 
wish to heaven we had made better use of our school- 
days, of our college days. What would we not give to 
read these Greeks and Latins with some reasonable ease, 
to recover even so moderate an ease with them as was 
once ours? But Horace—ah ! thank goodness, him we 
can still take down from our shelves, dip into, have 
really an enjoyable half-hour with. We could not pass 
an examination in him—no, no! Hardly one of the 
Odes could we construe straight off without some shame- 
ful blunder that years ago would have sent us to the 
bottom of the class. Only for our own private delecta- 
tion he does still remain for us an open book of ex- 
quisite delight. There is no tutor looking over our 
shoulder now and calling us to account. We miss, no 
doubt, on every page a hundred niceties and beauties ; 
yet with what relish we repeat to our own private ear in- 
comparable turn after incomparable turn of dainty fancy 
or felicitous observation! Yes, Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus, brother-poets—there they stand upon our 
shelves reverenced indeed, yet reverenced from afar; 
they nowadays are beyond us: but Horace, Horace in 
many ways doubtless beyond us too, has still his word 
for us—graceful, delicate, pathetic, trenchant, not un- 
kindly, not too profound, always observant, always apt 
and polished to admiration. 

And so we congratulate the Riccardi Press on having 
selected Horace for their first venture in the classics; 
we may reasonably prophesy success for it, we heartily 
wish it success. Here is a beautiful edition of a 
favourite, we had almost written a popular, author, 
which practically as well as artistically will commend 
itself to all his admirers. Let us stay a moment over 
its practical virtues. Of recent years fine editions of 
famous works have been given us bountifully. But so 
many of them have been what one may call collectors’ 
editions, their type beautiful yet difficult to read, their 
size and weight impracticable for handling at one’s ease 
just when one happens to be in the mood for reading, 
their price prohibitive save to wealth or extravagance— 
éditions de luxe literally, books which their possessors 
gaze on and show their friends, but never dream of 
using, dare not use. Alas! we have come in conse- 
quence to think of a fine edition with some suspicion ; 
it will prove at best but a charming curiosity. 

‘The present volume is open to none of these objec- 
‘tions : it is not too costly, it is sufficiently light and con- 
venient in the hand, it has ample yet not extravagant 
margins of admirable hand-made paper tempting us to 
marginalia, its type is as clear and pleasant to the eyes 
as any type ever designed. We hunt for some practical 
objection to lay against it, and, frankly, we find none. 
And yet for mere beauty of appearance in binding, 
paper, arrangement, printing, lettering, it holds its own 
with the rarest examples of the book-producer’s art 
which recent years have shown us. This is high praise, 
but it is honest praise thoroughly deserved. 

The point of peculiar interest in this Horace is of 
course its type, a type lately designed for the Riccardi 
Press publications by Mr. Herbert P. Horne. It is 
founded on a fine Italian model of the fifteenth century ; 
founded on it, but by no means merely imitative of it. 
As far back as 1888 Mr. Horne seriously turned his 
attention to the question of type and the beautiful de- 
signing of the printed page. His almost unrivalled 


instinct for what is fine in this particular branch of 
craftsmanship found expression two-and-twenty years 
since in the pages of ‘‘ The Hobby-Horse ”’, of which 
he was at that time co-editor; and we have no hesita- 
‘tion in saying ‘that our later advancement in the art, 


which he was amongst the first to care for, has been 
due to his initiation more largely than on the whole, 
perhaps, we have quite recognised. Let honour be 
given to whom honour is due: and this latest effort of 
Mr. Horne’s exquisite sense of proportion and his sanity 
in design is an admirable crown of his efforts begun 
almost a quarter of a century ago. 

Dilettanti, connoisseurs, pedants will tell us that the 
products of the Italian presses at the end of the-fifteenth 
century, in the first years of the sixteenth, are incom- 
parable, that no modern printed books can hope to 
stand against them. Even in pedantry, connoisseur- 
ship, dilettantism, some dimly discernible element of 
truth there may no doubt be found. Apart from the 
essential beauty of these early books, the essential 
beauty of their design—apart, too, from the undeniable 
charm which the mellowing hand of Time lends to all 
works of art—there is in them an irresistible fascina- 
tion due to the sensitiveness, the freedom from mechani- 
cal, rigid accuracy, which always characterise fine hand- 
work. It is these qualities which never fail to make 
for sheer beauty a first-rate manuscript superior to a 
first-rate printed book. In the Ansidei Madonna of 
Raphael in the National Gallery there runs round the 
base of the Virgin’s throne the well-known Greek key- 
pattern ; it is drawn there very freely, quite inaccurately, 
and is entirely charming ; and you feel at once how much 
of that charm would be clean gone had it been drawn 
with mathematical precision. A printed page even of 
the finest time has necessarily a certain mechanical pre- 
cision absent from a written page, and so far it is less 
interesting, less beautiful than the manuscript. A 
printed page of the finest modern work has necessarily 
a certain mechanical precision greater than that of an 
early printed page, and so far it is less interesting, less 
beautiful. Let us grant this, but let us also face the 
fact that it is inevitable ; any attempt nowadays in what 
is largely a mechanical process such as printing to 
imitate the inequalities of the art in its early stages 
would be nothing but an affectation, a ridiculous and 
annoying affectation. Owing to modern conditions of 
production this particular element of charm, then, in 
our printed books we can no longer have: but every 
other element of charm, the design of the type, for in- 
stance, the setting of it on the page, the quality of the 
paper—these things we can have without any affecta- 
tion, perfectly ; and let us now end by saying that here 
in this edition of Horace we actually have them. It is 
as Albert Diirer once said of one of his drawings, ‘‘ The 
thing cannot be better done ’’—and there is an end of it. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF INDIA. 


“Administrative Problems of British India.’ By 
M. Joseph Chailley. Translated by Sir W. Meyer. 
London: Macmillan. 1910. 10s. net. 


“| HERE is no more illuminating and useful critic of 

British administration in India than an informed 
and impartial foreigner. Of them all the French writers 
are best. Experience of their own possessions in India 
and the Further East gives their work something more 
than academic interest. Also they can write at the 
same time with sympathy and with detachment. The 
list of names is long—Darmesteter, Chevrillon, 
d’Humieére, de la Mazeliére, with a host of others—and 
M. Chailiey stands high among them. He has an in- 
timate personal knowledge of the Far East which 
includes two lengthy visits to India. His book is the 
fruit of twenty years’ thought and ten of actual labour. 
It has not lost by translation, Sir W. Meyer himself 
being a high authority. 

The ultimate problems to which M. Chailley addresses 
himself are political. He begins with a very com- 
prehensive survey. The physical and climatic aspects 
of India, its ethnology, languages and religions, its 
social and economic conditions, agriculture and educa- 
tion, the progress of social and religious reforms, 
the legal, judicial and executive systems, land tenures, 
the native States and their relations with the British 
Government—all these matters are fairly and concisely 
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examined in some detail. A disproportionately large 
space is occupied by a minute examination of the legis- 
lative and judicial systems and the administration 
of justice under the British Government. Next to 
education the administration of justice is the part of 
our rule most open to criticism. No experienced 
observer is likely to quarrel with M. Chailley’s con- 
clusions. He finds the procedure too complicated. 
Under the influence of English lawyers an impossible 
standard of proof is set up, and the evils which 
follow from failure of substantial justice are insuth- 
ciently recognised. The systems in short are imper- 
fectly adapted to the conditions of the community. 
There are far too many lawyers and too much law. 
Justice is consequently slow and costly. The elaborate 
precautions benefit the rich and cunning at the expense 
of the poor. Simplification would be agreeable to the 
people at large. The executive, European and native, 
asks for remedies, and it is supported by the weight of 
native opinion, ** but not by the Babus, the University 
men, the Bar, or the Radical party in England *’. The 
Bar obtains its recruits from the Babus and_ the 
University men. The Radical party takes its opinions 
from the other three. Elsewhere M. Chailley describes 
the Radical party as the standing parliamentary opposi- 
tion to any Indian Government in power. These 
sections would be found useful by our own statesmen 
and by those peripatetic politicians whose object is to 
weaken the executive and exalt the judiciary. Par- 
ticularly they might refer to the estimate here given 
of the panchayats or village councils, which some of 
them desire to reconstitute as popular tribunals. The 
people, M. Chailley affirms, no longer believe in them, 
and would use them only on compulsion. They prefer 
European judges. 

From the outset M. Chailley has firmly grasped that 
India is not a country but a continent, which admits 
of no universal generalisation and has no pretension to 
any national unity. If, he writes, there should ever 
emerge an homogeneous Indian people with a single 
language and a common patriotism she will owe this 
to Europe, which means to the British. This is the 
verdict also of M. de la Mazeliére : ‘‘ L’unité de I’Inde 
ne pourra se faire que lentement et sous l’influence 
d’une puissance occidentale ’’. The Bengali dema- 
gogues who seek to supplant British rule are thus per- 
versely bent on destroying the only agency by which 
their avowed objects can be effected. Both these 
writers see here in different degrees a justification for 
the maintenance of British sovereignty. Nevertheless 
“ach at a certain point seems to permit his reasoning 
on material issues to be influenced by what he regards 
as a departure from some abstract conception of natural 
law and justice. 

The chapter on economic conditions is perfunctory. 
In his strictures on the character of the Indian people 
M. Chailley somewhat fails in his usual insight and 
sympathy. Perhaps because it is outside the purpose 
of his work, he does not attempt a serious survey of 
the immense material benefits India has gained under 
British rule. Yet this prosperity is not only our best 
justification, but it indicates the lines on which French 
colonial administrators, for whom he also writes, could 
best proceed. 

The champions of an imaginary Indian nationality 
might usefully consult M. Chailley’s estimate of the 
so-called National party. He describes it in a pregnant 
passage as ‘‘a party of privilege, a concourse of 
representatives of the high castes and rich classes, 
which is really a stranger to the nation on whose 
behalf it professes to speak ’’. It replaces true Indian 
patriotism by a Hindu nationalism in which Musalmans 
and Buddhists could not join without very considerable 
reserve. It aspires, moreover,-to substitute itself for 
the British, partially at first, entirely later on. 

When M. Chailley at length gets to grips with his 
political problems we find him a little disappointing. 
Dealing with the big questions of the day, he states the 
contentions on each side fairly and fully ; he sometimes 
even indicates his own opinion—with qualifications. 
But when we look for a decisive finding, or still more 


for a practical suggestion, it is rarely there. We would 
welcome the assistance which so sane and fair an 
observer could undoubtedly offer. But even on so 
tempting a subject for constructive criticism as Lord 


Morley’s *‘ reforms "’ he does not declare himself; 
though the reader is not left entirely unsatisfied. 


Perceiving justly how much of the existing trouble 
arises from a defective system of education, he adds 
a final section in which a general policy of the future 
based on educational reform is suggested in some 
detail. It is a Utopian vision. Had the genius of the 
Indian peoples been capable of such development 
as he pictures, their history would not have been 
that of a retarded civilisation and of subjection to 
successive dynasties of invaders. 

On the whole this is one of the weightiest books on 
India that have appeared in recent vears. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BABYLON. 


A History of Sumer and Akkad.” By Leonard W. King. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1910. 18s. net. 


a this stately volume Mr. King has given us an 

admirable history of early Babylonia, brought up to 
the very latest knowledge. No writer could have been 
found more competent to do this. His position in the 
British Museum has allowed him unrivalled opportunities 
for acquainting himself with the script and literature of 
the ancient Babylonians ; he has travelled in the lands of 
the Tigris and Euphrates ; and his previous publications 
have placed him in the foremost rank of Assyriologists, 
more especially on the historical side of their studies. The 
volume which has just appeared is but the first instal- 
ment of a larger work, and brings the history of the 
country down to a period which antedates by a century 
or two the age of Abraham. That nearly four hundred 
lengthy pages should nevertheless be needed to contain 
it is a striking commentary on the progress that has 
been made of late vears in our knowledge of Babylonian 
history. Twenty vears ago all that was known about 
primitive Babylonia could have been compressed into a 
few pages; a big book is now required in order to deal 
adequately with the subject. This is in great measure 
due to the fact that most of the excavating work which 
has recently been carried on in the region of the Tigris 
and Euphrates has dealt with Babylonia. English, 
French, German and American excavators have been 
busy there rather than in the more northern Assyria, and, 
in addition to what has been brought to light by legiti- 
mate excavation, multitudes of inscribed tablets have 
been discovered through the illicit digging of the Arabs 
and have subsequently found their way to Europe. One 
result of this is that the museums of Europe and 
America are now filled with thousands of early Baby- 
lonian documents, only a small proportion of which has 
as yet been copied. and examined. The excavations 
of M. de Morgan at Susa in Elam have, moreover, con- 
siderably increased our materials for the reconstruction 
of Babylonian history, many historical monuments of 
Babylonian origin having been found on the site. Most 
of them formed part of the spoil carried off from 
Babylonia by the Elamite kings, one of whom seems to 
have established a sort of archeological museum in the 
Elamite capital. 

The founders of Babylonian culture were the 
Sumerians, who spoke an agglutinative language and 
whose racial relationship is still a matter of dispute. 
When they first settled in the Babylonian plain it was 
still in process of formation. The silt brought down 
every year by the Mesopotamian rivers gradually created 
a delta at the head of the Persian Gulf; but the southern 
limit of this delta at the time of the settlement was 
more than a hundred miles distant from what is now 
the seashore, and a large part of it was occupied by 
marshes. The marshes were drained by the Sumerians, 
who made canals and built numerous cities, raising them 
above the pestiferous soil by means of platforms of 
earth. At an early date bands of Semites from Arabia 
began to press forward towards the east: their contact 
with the Sumerians was sometimes peaceful, but more: 
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often of a hostile nature. Eventually they adopted and 
adapted the civilisation of Sumer, and Semitic States 
arose in the northern portion of the Babylonian plain. 
This was known in later days as Akkad, and a good 
deal of early Babylonian history relates to the struggles 
that ensued between the Semites of Akkad and the 
Sumerians of southern Babylonia. These struggles 
finally resulted in the foundation of a great Semitic 
empire, under Sargon of Akkad and his son Naram-Sin, 
which extended from Elam on the east to the Mediter- 
ranean on the west. The empire does not seem to have 
lasted long, but the memory of it was never forgotten, 
and some centuries later, when a Sumerian reaction 
placed the supreme power in Babylonia in the hands of 
a dynasty which had its seat at Ur, its revival was 
attempted by a family of Sumerian kings. 

The idea of political union and centralisation stands, 
however, to the credit of the Semite. Sumerian 
Babylonia was a land of small and independent States. 
Not only was the first world-empire that of Sargon of 
Akkad, but the first attempt to unite Babylonia itself 
was also made by the Semitic rulers of the northern 
half of the country. In aiming at the subjection of the 
Sumerian cities of the south they brought about the 
political unification of the Babylonian plain. 

It is very possible, as Mr. King suggests, that their 
success was largely due to their use of the bow. The 
weapons of the Sumerians were the spear and battle- 
axe; it was only in the later age of the Kings of Ur 
that they borrowed the bow from their enemies. But 
in this later age the distinction between Semite and 
Sumerian was fast passing away ; the two peoples were 
being fused together, and Babylonian civilisation and 
theology had become an amalgam of Semitic and 
Sumerian elements. 

Mr. King possesses a sound judgment, and his con- 
clusions are eminently sane. There is one point only 
on which we should differ from him. That is the per- 
sonality of Sargon of Akkad, whom some Assyriologists, 
on the strength of a double writing of the name, would 
analyse into two individuals. While in some decu- 
ments his name is written Shargani, in others it 
appears as. Sharukin (or Shar-ru-kinu). But, as Pro- 
fessor Clay says, ‘*‘ the scribes, who wrote the name in 
cuneiform, could write the name in two ways: phoneti- 
cally, Shargani, as they heard it, and ideographically, 
by using ideograms which represent approximately at 
least the pronunciation of the name, irrespective of the 
meaning ’’. Since Mr. King’s pages were in type an 
inscription has come to light which practically estab- 
lishes Professor Clay’s contention. 

Mr. King is also a convert to the new chronology, 
which rejects the date assigned to Sargon of Akkad by 
the native historians, and would suppose him to have 
lived about a thousand years later. Until, however, 
we are in possession of at least a tithe of the chrono- 
logical materials possessed by the royal antiquary 
Nabonidos and his librarians it would be as well to 
admit that they knew more of the history of their 
country than we do, and to abide by the chronology 
which they have handed down to us. That Mr. 
King should prefer the authority of a chronicle 
recently discovered by himself to that of an earlier- 
known document where the two are at variance regard- 
ing a detail of Sargon’s history is doubtless natural ; 
it is questionable, however, whether he is_ right. 
The point is, did Sargon cross the Mediterranean 
or the Persian Gulf in one of his campaigns? The 
chronicle, which Mr. King himself calls *‘ poetical ’’, 
makes it the Persian Gulf; the other document implies 
that it was the Mediterranean. A moment’s reflection 
will show that the latter statement must be right: a 
Babylonian king who wished to attack the western shore 
of Elam would have marched to it by land, and not 
gone out of his way by more than a hundred miles in 
order to cross the sea. 

There is an interesting appendix on the relation of 
recent discoveries in Turkestan to early Sumerian 
civilisation, and the book is enriched with numerous 
photographs and illustrations which add to its interest 
and value. 


NOVELS. 


“Caprice, her Book.” By Dorothy Senior. London: 
Black. 1910. 6s. 

Caprice, who lives in Devonshire, is a young person 
equally well acquainted with the works of Omar 
Khayyam and Mr. Pellissier. Her kindliness is as 
apparent as her wide culture; there is hardly a despised 
tag in the whole collection of foreign phrases at 
the end of the dictionary but she has a welcome for 
it. She calls her pleasant diary a safety-valve ; some- 
times it resembles rather a literary quick-firer. When 
she writes of autumn, for instance, she packs half a 
dozen quotations from as many ancient and modern 
authors into a couple of paragraphs on the subject. 
Well may she tell us in her opening sentence that she 
has *‘ too many thoughts which clamour for expres- 
sion ’’ ; we do not, however, hear anything of that 
commonplace-book of hers. Not that all her thoughts 
come out of it by any means ; but still they are rather pro- 
fusely illustrated by other people’s. Nor is her tender- 
ness towards a cliché the only evidence of her good 
nature. Caprice’s friends and neighbours might study 
her shrewd semi-humorous sketches of them without 
feeling hurt—which is perhaps to say a good deal for 
any village diarist. Even the old maid, Miss Tryphena, 
who gossiped sadly about the Naturalist’s visits to his 
invalid cousin Delia, is found to have a pitiful history 
and a heart ; and poor Mrs. Fortescue, who was thought 
to have no ideas at all beyond clothes, had really read 
the Rubdivat, though she couldn’t remember the words. 
‘* Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner’’, as the 
author would say—and, of course, does say in another 
connexion. 


“Uncle Hilary.” By Olivia Shakespear. London: 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

Rosamond’s mother Annie ran away from her 
husband when Rosamond was a baby. Annie went 
abroad, calling herself a widow, and Colonel Henry, of 
the East India Company's service, married her. Rosa- 
mond’s father did not die till she was eighteen, and 
then she went to live with Uncle Hilary (who was not 
really anybody's uncle) in Russell Square. Uncle 
Hilary, turned sixty, was *‘ in China tea ’’ and a con- 
firmed mystic, owing to intercourse with the East. By 
this time Colonel Henry was back in London, a close 
friend and frequent visitor. Annie had long since run 
away again; he believed her dead. | Rosamond and 
Colonel Henry fell in love. On his return to India she 
followed, and they were married very quietly at Lahore. 
A month later he discovered that Annie was alive ; also 
that she was Rosamond’s mother. Rosamond was 
packed off back to Russell Square ; nobody in England 
knew of her wedding except Uncle Hilary. Unfortu- 
nately her condition was such that she ought to be 
married to somebody. So Uncle Hilary took her to 
Italy and married her, in order to give the child a name. 
Dates were to be obscured by a prolonged tour. But 
the infant died, and everybody turned up in London 
again, including Annie. Last of all Annie really died 
also, and Uncle Hilary surrendered Rosamond to 
Colonel Henry. They tried love in a seaside cottage, 
which gradually bored them; and ultimately Rosamond 
returned to Uncle Hilary and the -haven of Russell 
Square. All this is rather bewildering. As Colonel 
Henry’s marriage with the supposed widow was clearly 
invalid, though he didn’t know it, Rosamond was in 
fact his wife and Uncle Hilary a fatherly old bigamist. 
Perhaps this ingenious story is intended to give point 
to Uncle Hilary’s favourite tenet that everything is just 
illusion. It makes you feel like that. 


“Such and Such Things.’ By Mark Allerton. London: 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

Mr. Allerton might ‘have called his story ‘‘ One of 
Our Conquerors ’’ were the title free. He portrays 
with deadly fidelity, yet not ruthlessly, the ambitious 
lower middle-class Scot whom business attracts to 
David Logan is a very good example 
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of the type, and his inventor never descends to 
caricature. Irony, as he sees, is a finer weapon. 
David's passion for self-advancement masters with 


ease every other element in his nature, but he is 
rigidly honest, and he is a good son according 
to his lights. Looking back on the book we do not 
quite see how Mr. Allerton has made the career of a 
parsimonious clerk in a wholesale drapery business a 
thing of joy to the reader, but there is no doubt that 
he has done so. Love and friendship are of no account 
to David, who is yet indignant at being accused of 
selfishness. One of the best touches in the book is 
the suspicious surprise of the Scots clerk at the friendli- 
ness with which the voung men in a London office 
receive a new hand. For what can they be hoping to 
gain from him? David is a more strict theologian than 
moralist, and he is wanting in the pride which lurks in 
many of his kind. He accepts drinks but never offers 
them: others of the race equally determined not to 
stand drinks would do without such refreshment. But 
David is real enough, and the fact that he never has 
misgivings about his own character is one of the most 
lament: bly true points in the study. 


“The Adventures of an A.D.C.” By Shalland Bradley. 
London: Lane. 1910. 6s. 


A lively and amusing description of life in the house- 
hold of an Indian Lieutenant-Governor. The sub- 
altern who escapes from regimental-duty to hand tea- 
cups in the Hills becomes a vicarious social potentate, 
and the sudden importance (with its consequent pro- 
blems) to which Mr. Wynford attains when his colonel’s 
relative sends for him to be A.D.C. is gaily described by 
Miss Bradley. There are shrewd comments on many 
aspects of Anglo-Indian life, while the melancholy 
eclipse suffered when the Lieutenant-Governor becomes 


a mere retired Indian civilian at home—a_ social 
debacle like nothing else in history—here finds a sym- 
pathetic chroni er. There are good stories in the 
book, some of which have a strong flavour of 


vraisemblance. 


“The Heart of Hindustan: a Novel.” By Edmund 
White. London: Methuen. 1910. 6s. 


We should hardly have applied the term ‘‘ a novel ”’ 
to this book, which consists of a series of sketches of 
incidents in Northern India not long after the Mutiny, 
but the loose framework enables the author to come 
very to reality. A small group of Englishmen, 
the civil staff of the district, is confronted by a suc- 
cession of official problems arising out of religious 
feuds, private vendettas, agrarian jealousies and love 
intrigues. The book differs from most Anglo-Indian 
stories in showing us the Englishmen only as officials. 
Their individual characters and temperaments are well 
brought out, but only in connexion with the dramas 
played before their eves, and the real actors are Hindus 
and Mohammedans—the ‘* heaven-born ”’ being, appro- 


( if se 


priately enough, to some extent dei ex machina. The 
dramas are vivid and stirring, and the author’s treat- 


ment of Indian character is alike sympathetic and very 
shrewd. 


“Prairie, Snow, and Sea.” By Laurence Mott. 


London: Murray. 1910. 6s. 


Here is a batch of Canadian stories, with two about 
the United States. Mr. Mott enters thoroughly into the 
life of the R.N.W. Mounted Police, but is a little too 
fond of repeating the theme of a conflict between friend- 
ship and duty. The man you have to arrest for murder 
is generally one who saved your life not long ago, which 
is embarrassing. Are the members of this fine corps 
quite so sentimental as the author finds them? The 
stories are graphic, and give a closer description of the 
North-West territories of the Dominion than we have 
hitherto met in fiction. They keep clear of Klondike, 
touch Labrador, and give us a ‘glimpse of French- 
Canadian trappers and Indians. Mr. Mott is somewhat 
absessed by the Bret Harte tradition, but he writes well, 
and most of his short stories were worth telling. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“John Lothrop Motley and his Family.” 
6s. net. 


Motley died in 1877, and his correspondence was edited and 
published in 1889. This book is a collection of further letters 
and records edited by his daughter, Mrs. St. John Mildmay, 
and her husband, Lieut.-Colonel St. John Mildmay. It is 
suggested in the preface that the public were sufficiently 
interested in the earlier correspondence to make their wel- 
come of this probable. We doubt the inference, if a public 
is meant that looks out for the intrinsically important. 
Motley was not first-rate either as diplomatist or writer. 
He has little significance after thirty vears, and little interest, 
except as the historian of the Dutch Republic. All a general 
reader cares to know of him he will get in an ordinary intro- 
duction. But Motley’s three daughters all married English- 
men. the most distinguished of whom was Sir William Har- 
court, and settled in England, so that they had wide family 
and social connexions here. The mother and daughters wrote 
to each other and to friends in America and England from the 
various countries to which they accompanied Motley on his 
travels, or in which he Minister. They write of the 
obvious side of society and of great personages as cultivated 
women so placed might be expected to do, and as a volume of 
domestic records this collection must be very interesting to the 
numerous families who now include amongst their ancestors 
the American Minister, and no doubt who are 
within their social ambit. Several letters of a different 
character not previously published are between Bismarck 
and Motley. One of these contains a Bismarckian utterance 
worth preserving. Motley wrote urging moderation in Ger- 
many’s demands on France. Germany would gain in various 
ways. She would “ win the confidence of Europe’’. The 
editors tell us that in the margin of the letter Bismarck wrote 
‘‘Damn confidence’’. This is a phrase to stand out in 
memory as one picture will do from the crowd in a gallery. 


London: Lane. 1910, 


was 


also to those 


‘Further Essays on Border Ballads.” By Fitzwilliam Elliot. 


Edinburgh: Elliot. 1910. 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a sequel to the former book of Colonel Elliot, which 
is well known to all who are interested in the question 
‘The Trustworthiness of Border Ballads’’. He here inquires 
into the genuineness or otherwise of four well-known ballads— 
the so-called Scottish version of the ‘‘ Battle of Otterburn’ 
‘Auld Maitland ’’, ‘“‘ Kinmont Willie ’’, and Jamie Telfer 
i’ the Fair Dodhead’’. His theory as to the Scottish Otter- 
burn ballad as found in the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border ’’ is that it has no claim to be considered the original 
ballad. It is a still bolder effort to find in our English 
‘Battle of Otterburn’’ and ‘‘ Chevy-Chase”’ a version, or 
rather perversion, of what really happened, namely, the 
victory of the Scots, in which are to be found many stanzas 
of the original Scottish Otterburn ballad. And Colonel Elliot 
exercises still further his critical faculty by reconstructing 
from these materials a version which he suggests may bear 

closer resemblance to the original than the one Scott pub- 
lished in his ‘‘ Minstrelsy’’. Here, we think, is material 
which any reader would find attractive who at all cares for the 
ballads as literature. As to the rest. it be longs too much to 
the minute polemics of a controversy in which the author has 
heen engaged with Mr. Andrew Lang, which appeals more to 
the specialist or to readers on the Scottish and English 
borders than to the Southron. Those who have followed 
the controversy will certainly be unwilling to miss Colonel 
Elliot’s new contribution to it. 


By Kathleen 
18s. 6d. 


‘The Instruments of the Modern Orchestra.” 
Schlesinger. London: Reeves. 1910. 2 vols. 
In reality this is two separate and distinct works. The first 
volume is far from being a treatise on orchestration, but it 
affords accurate and detailed descriptions of every instrument 
employed in the orchestra nowadays. It will prove useful 
to most students and to those professors who wish to pour forth 
oratorios and cantatas for the provincial festivals—oratorios 
and cantatas which shall be free from the reproach of suffering 
from the disease known as mid-Victorianism. The second 
volume consists of elaborate speculations, undoubtedly based 
on painstaking research, as to the origin of the violin and the 
rich but honest family of which that instrument is a scion. 
Miss Schlesinger advances some new theories, and makes out 
a good case. That she establishes it conclusively is more than 
we should care to assert without more time and space to argue 
the pros and cons. But it is an interesting case, and at the 
very least it may be said there is a good deal of truth in it. 
Everyone interested in the orchestra, and more especially 
those interested in the fiddle tribe, should read the book. 
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of the type, and his inventor never descends to 
caricature. Irony, as he sees, is a finer weapon. 
David's passion for self-advancement masters with 
ease every other element in his nature, but he is 
rigidly honest, and he is a good son according 
to his lights. Looking back on the book we do not 
quite see how Mr. Allerton has made the career of a 
parsimonious clerk in a wholesale drapery business a 
thing of joy to the reader, but there is no doubt that 
he has done so. Love and friendship are of no account 
to David, who is yet indignant at being accused of 
selfishness. One of the best touches in the book is 
the suspicious surprise of the Scots clerk at the friendli- 
ness with which the voung men in a London office 
receive a new hand. For what can they be hoping to 
gain from him? David is a more strict theologian than 
moralist, and he is wanting in the pride which lurks in 
many of his kind. He accepts drinks but never offers 
them: others of the race equally determined not to 
stand drinks would do without such refreshment. But 
David is real enough, and the fact that he never has 
misgivings about his own character is one of the most 
lamentably true points in the study. 


“The Adventures of an A.D.C." By Shalland Bradley. 
London: Lane. 1910. 6s. 

A lively and amusing description of life in the house- 
hold of an Indian Lieutenant-Governor. The sub- 
altern who escapes from regimental-duty to hand tea- 
cups in the Hills becomes a vicarious social potentate, 
and the sudden importance (with its consequent pro- 
blems) to which Mr. Wynford attains when his colonel’s 
relative sends for him to be A.D.C. is gaily described by 
Miss Bradley. There are shrewd comments on many 
aspects of Anglo-Indian life, while the melancholy 
eclipse suffered when the Lieutenant-Governor becomes 
a mere retired Indian civilian at home—a_ social 
debacle like nothing else in history—here finds a sym- 
pathetic chronicler. There are good stories in the 
book, some of which have a strong flavour of 
vraisemblance. 


“The Heart of Hindustan: a Novel.” By Edmund 
White. London: Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

We should hardly have applied the term ‘‘ a novel ”’ 
to this book, which consists of a series of sketches of 
incidents in Northern India not long after the Mutiny, 
but the loose framework enables the author to come 
very close to reality. A small group of Englishmen, 
the civil staff of the district, is confronted by a suc- 
cession of official problems arising out of religious 
feuds, private vendettas, agrarian jealousies and love 
intrigues. The book differs from most Anglo-Indian 
stories in showing us the Englishmen only as officials. 
Their individual characters and temperaments are well 
brought out, but only in connexion with the dramas 
played before their eves, and the real actors are Hindus 
and Mohammedans—the ‘* heaven-born ’’ being, appro- 
priately enough, to some extent dei ex machina. The 
dramas are vivid and stirring, and the author’s treat- 
ment of Indian character is alike sympathetic and very 
shrewd. 


“Prairie, Snow, and Sea." By Laurence Mott. 


London: Murray. 1910. 6s. 


Here is a batch of Canadian stories, with two about 
the United States. Mr. Mott enters thoroughly into the 
life of the R.N.W. Mounted Police, but is a little too 
fond of repeating the theme of a conflict between friend- 
ship and duty. The man you have to arrest for murder 
is generally one who saved your life not long ago, which 
is embarrassing. Are the members of this fine corps 
quite so sentimental as the author finds them? The 
stories are graphic, and give a closer description of the 
North-West territories of the Dominion than we have 
hitherto met in fiction. They keep clear of Klondike, 
touch Labrador, and give us a glimpse of French- 
Canadian trappers and Indians. Mr. Mott is somewhat 
absessed by the Bret Harte tradition, but he writes well, 
and most of his short stories were worth telling. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


John Lothrop Motley and his Family.” 
16s. net. 


Motley died in 1877, and his correspondence was edited and 
published in 1889. This book is a collection of further letters 
and records edited by his daughter, Mrs. St. John Mildmay, 
and her husband, Lieut.-Colonel St. John Mildmay. It is 
suggested in the preface that the public were sufficiently 
interested in the earlier correspondence to make their wel- 
come of this probable. We doubt the inference, if a public 
is meant that leoks out for the intrinsically important. 
Motley was not first-rate either as diplomatist or writer. 
He has little significance after thirty vears, and little interest, 
except as the historian of the Dutch Republic. All a general 
reader cares to know of him he will get in an ordinary intro- 
duction. But Motley’s three daughters all married English- 
men. the most distinguished of whom was Sir William Har- 
court, and settled in England, so that they had wide family 
and social connexions here. The mother and daughters wrote 
to each other and to friends in America and England from the 
various countries to which they accompanied Motley on his 
travels, or in which he was Minister. They write of the 
obvious side of society and of great personages as cultivated 
women so placed might be expected to do. and as a volume of 
domestic records this collection must be very interesting to the 
numerous families who now include amongst their ancestors 
the American Minister, and no doubt also to those who are 
within their social ambit. letters of a different 
character not previously published are between Bismarck 
and Motley, One of these contains a Bismarckian utterance 
worth preserving. Motley wrote urging moderation in Ger- 
many’s demands on France. Germany would gain in various 
ways. She would ‘ win the confidence of Europe’’. The 
editors tell us that in the margin of the letter Bismarck wrote 
‘** Damn confidence ’ This is a phrase to stand out in 
memory as one picture will do from the crowd in a gallery. 


London: Lane. 1910, 


Several 


‘‘Purther Essays on Border Ballads.’ By Fitzwilliam Elliot. 


Edinburgh: Elliot. 1910. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a sequel to the former book of Colonel Elliot, which 
is well known to all who are interested in the question 
‘« The Trustworthiness of Border Ballads ’’. He here inquires 
into the genuineness or otherwise of four well-known ballads— 
the so-called Scottish version of the ‘‘ Battle of Otterburn ”’, 
Auld Maitland ’’, ‘‘ Kinmont Willie ’’, and Jamie Telfer 
i’ the Fair Dodhead’’. His theory as to the Scottish Otter- 
burn ballad as found in the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border ’’ is that it has no claim to be considered the original 


ballad. It is a still bolder effort to find in our English 
Battle of Otterburn ’’ and ‘‘ Chevy-Chase”’ a version, or 
rather perversion, of what really happened, namely, the 


victory of the Scots, in which are to be found many stanzas 
of the original Scottish Otterburn ballad. And Colonel Elliot 
exercises still further his critical faculty by reconstructing 
from these materials a version which he suggests may bear 
a closer resemblance to the original than the one Scott pub- 
lished in his ‘“ Minstrelsy’’. Here, we think, is material 
which any reader would find attractive who at all cares for the 
ballads as literature. As to the rest. it belongs tco much to 
the minute polemics of a controversy in which the author has 
been engaged with Mr. Andrew Lang, which appeals more to 
the specialist or to readers on the Scottish and English 
borders than to the Southron. Those who have followed 
the controversy will certainly be unwilling to miss Colonel 
Elliot’s new contribution to it. 


‘‘The Instruments of the Modern Orchestra.’ By Kathleer 
Schlesinger. London: Reeves. 1910. 2 vols. 18s. 6d. 


In reality this is two separate and distinct works. The first 
volume is far from being a treatise on orchestration, but it 
affords accurate and detailed descriptions of every instrument 
employed in the orchestra nowadays. It will prove useful 
to most students and to those professors who wish to pour forth 
oratorios and cantatas for the provincial festivals—oratorios 
and cantatas which shall be free from the reproach of suffering 
from the disease known as mid-Victorianism. The second 
volume consists of elaborate speculations, undoubtedly based 
on painstaking research, as to the origin of the violin and the 
rich but honest family of which that instrument is a scion. 
Miss Schlesinger advances some new theories, and makes out 
a good case. That she establishes it conclusively is more than 
we should care to assert without more time and space to argue 
the pros and cons. But it is an interesting case, and at the 
very least it may be said there is .a good deal of truth in it. 
Everyone interested in the orchestra, and more especially 
those interested in the fiddle tribe, should read the book. 
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‘* Music and Musicians.” By Robert Schumann. Translated by 
Fanny Raymond Ritter. London: Reeves. 1910. 8s. 6d. 


This is the seventh edition of the well-known Ritter trans- 


lation of the first selection from Schumann’s musical 
journalism. Many of the essays are, of course, mere German 


twaddle; many have long ceased to have any value because 
of the writer’s blind infatuation with Mendelssohn; some, 
again, deal with topics possessing less interest now than the 
contrapuntal rules of Fux or Albrechtsberger. A specimen 
of the third sort is the article on an oratorio, ‘‘ John Huss ”’, 
by Dr. C. Lowe. The criticisms seem just enough, but the 
point is that no ene now cares whether they are or not. Few 
know anything about ‘“ John Huss ’’, and those who have 
seen some samples selected from it want to see no more, 
Schumann’s literary exploits have been over-praised. He was 
reckoned a musician amongst writers, but in truth he was 
only a writer amongst musicians. However, he was much 
too great and sincere, if simple, a man for anything he said 
to be disregarded, 2nd he will for long continue to be read, 
superficially. 


‘*Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1910.’ London: Cox. 20s. 

‘* Crockford ’’ was so late in appearing this year that we 
began to fear something had happened. The editor hints 
that the publication was delayed in order to insert the 
latest possible records, but that will hardly do. The accu- 
racy we have come to expect in this directory is still there ; 
but we doubt if the effort to secure a more accurate state- 
ment of the population of each parish is really served by 
asking the clergy to supply their own estimate. It is not 
only—to quote the caustic remark of a Bishop of London, 
now long dead—that the best of clergy will lie freely about 
the size of their congregations and the population of their 
parishes, but population is a very difficult thing to gauge 
in any but village parishes. It is better to rely on the 
census returns, and to let each inquirer make the necessary 
allowance for himself. We are glad that the editor has 
resolved to exclude all unauthorised titles and other indi- 
cations cf variety of theological opinion. | Church parties 
are not the business of ‘‘ Crockford ”’. 

‘* Tent Life in Siberia,” by George Kenran (Putnam. 10s. 6d. net), 
is a revised and much enlarged edition of a book which 
first appeared forty years ago. The demand for it has 
been continuous, and in its new form it will probably make a 
host of new friends. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

Two personal appreciations, both mainly concerned with 
the training and early influences which moulded the after- 
life, are the chief features of the new quarterlies. In the 
‘Quarterly’? appears an excellent and obviously well- 
informed account of the character of King Edward VIJ. In 
the ‘‘ Edinburgh ”’ is a careful and most interesting study of 
Chatham's youth. The account of King Edward’s early days 
could only have been written by someone who has had access 
to special papers; it gives more intimate touches of the 
Prince’s home life, of the influence of parents and friends, 
than is generally to be looked fer so soon after a king’s 


death. How anxiously—almost too anxiousiy sometimes, 
perhaps—the Queen and Prince Albert considered every- 
thing that might affect his career! ‘‘He was not 


primarily in their view only the eldest son of the Queen. 
He was the eldest of the children of England—les enfants 
d’ Angleterre—as their old governess called them’’. Every 
hour was mapped out; every day of the boy’s life was the 
subject of a report. More, perhaps, was sometimes expected 
of him than he was capable of performing, and the Prince 
Consort was disappointed with some of his boyish journals. 
‘* Description is there ’’, says the reviewer, ‘‘ but in the cant 
of the schools no subjectivity ’’. The régime of the Prince’s 
education did not kill the real boy in him, and to that fact 
may no doubt be traced some of the natural charm in him as 
King, which to the reviewer was at once indefinabie and in- 
vincible. ‘‘ The personal magnetism which won the hearts 
of everyone with whom he came into contact, and of millions 
who never saw him, was a national asset worth more to 
us in our King than the military genius of a Napoleon or 
the diplomatic gifts of a Metternich, because of its more 
abiding quality and more permanent result’’. The writer, 
it will be perceived, makes his point with some vigour. 

The ‘‘ Edinburgh’ devotes 2 closer study to Pitt's educa- 
tion and early associations than they generally receive, in the 
belief that they may ‘‘help to explain some traits in his 
mysterious nature which have hitherto baffled comprehen- 
sion’’. Pitt’s years at Eton and Oxford and as a cornet in 
Cobham’s. Horse were strenuous, but the gout was with him 
even at Eton. In the -early eighteenth century, says the 


reviewer, Oxford was hardly the place to choose for musing on 
liberty. ‘‘At no time was our ancient University more 
stagnant and illiberal.’’ But at her worst ‘‘ Oxford never 
entirely lost her singular gift of stimulating what is best in 
the young generations succeeding each other so rapidly within 
her gates’’. At Oxford Pitt studied chiefly what would prove 
of advantage to the public man, and “the study of history, 
and English history almost exclusively, appeared to Pitt the 
main business of his scheme of education’’. In the army his 
studies left him ‘‘ ample leisure to gain the firm footing in the 
social and political world necessary for the development of 
his genius’ He joined the band ef young Patriots who 
learned their politics from Belingbroke and his friends, and 
was driven from the army on account of a speech in Parlia- 
ment. In the ‘ Edinburgh’’ other articles are on Some 
Modern Essayists—Mr. Benson, Mr. Belloc, Mr. Chesterton, 
and Mr. Lucas—and the Progress of Economics, in which the 
writer seeks to explain that the influence of party is every- 
where harmful. Adam Smith’s views, we are told, 
have become less easy to understand since they have 
been made the shuttlecocks of party. Party breeds dog- 
matism, and dogmatism is fatal to truth: and this from 
an advocate of the most dogmatic of all economic faiths, Free 
Imports. The ‘‘ Quarterly ’’, in an article Two Chambers 
or One, again supports the idea of the referendum as the 
ultimate solution of questions cn which the two Chambers, 
however constituted, may differ fundamentally. Dr. W. 
d’Este Emery writes on some recent studies in the problem of 
cancer, and Mr. Hans Gadow has an article, technical and 
picturesque, on birds and their colours, and the vicissitudes 
through which richly plumaged birds have gained a “ truly 
harmonious dress ’’. 

‘* The Church Quarterly Review "’ starts with an apprecia- 
tion of King Edward, short, careful. and in good taste, if 
somewhat ordinary. The other articles may be divided inte 
the dull and the interesting. To the former belong a dis- 
quisition on the rating of Tithe Rent-Charge, a sermon-like 
treatise on the nature of the Kingdom of Heaven, and most 
of the shorter netices ; to the latter an attractive sketch, by 
the Rev. G. C. Richards, of the Churches of Scandinavia, and 
the prospects of closer union between them and our own 
Church. Mr. Richards writes with good knowledge cf his 
subject, and it will be a surprise to many English Churchmen 
to learn how strong is the case for the validity of Swedish 
Orders, and how close is the resemblance of Church life in 
Sweden to that in England. Dr. Whitney contributes a valu- 
able historical article on Pope Gregory VII.; the Rev. 
A. G. B. West gives an interesting account of education in 
Australia ; and the inevitable subject of women’s rights and 
women’s suffrage is discussed in a review of Lady Maclaren’s 
** Women’s Charter’’. A series of four articles deals with 
the supply and training of candidates for Holy Orders. By 
a recent resolution the Bishops of the Southern Province have 
decided that after 1917 all candidates must be graduates 
of some University and must have spent at least one year at a 
Theological College. Whether the Bishops, when the time 
comes, will abide by their resolution, or whether new occu- 
pants of sees will feel bound by their predecessors’ decision, 
remains to be seen ; if they do, the result will be to diminish 
the supply, without improving the training, of candidates. 
It is a complicated question, and we must refer inquirers to 
the articles by Dr. Frere and Mr. Kelly; the latter is, we 
think, right in maintaining that what is mainly taught in 
our Universities is not Theology proper so much as the intro- 
duction to Theology, and that the modern University is not 
the ideal training-ground for the modern priest. 

The ‘‘ Law Quarterly ’’ has for its first article. under the 
title of ‘‘ The Promotion of Peace’’, the address delivered 
by Mr. Roosevelt before the Nobel Prize Committee in May 
last, the ex-President being the prize-taker in that subject, 
which is eminently suited to the rhetorical commonplace style 
of the speaker. More worthy of attention is the article of 
Mr. W. J. L. Ambrose, ‘‘ The New Judiciary’, in which 
the dangers of the growing practice of referring questions of 
great public importance to some Government Department are 
discussed. Mr. Ambrose considers the cases, from the Swan- 
sea School Board downwards, that have been before the Courts 
and revealed or emphasised these dangers. The Archer-Shee 
case would have further illustrated his point. The second of 
Mr. W. W. Lucas’ articles on ‘“‘ The Co-operative Nature of 
English Sovereignty’’ is very interesting; and Mr. W. 
Strachan’s ‘‘The Return of a Company’s Capital to its 
Shareholders ’’, and Mr. Frank Evans’ ‘“‘ What is a Com- 
pany ?”’ are valuable contributions to the topics they discuss. 
The ‘lawyer will browse en the Book Reviews, especially on 
that of Mr. Ingpen’s ‘‘ Master Worsley’s Book’’, with great 
pleasure. 
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HE new “ Fifteen” Argy’] is one of 
the finest moderate-powered cars 
on the market. The first impression is 
the remarkable silence of the engine. It 
is quite inaudible. The next, one is 
struck by the Car's velvety runnin 
Springs, however well adjusted, wou d 
not give such smoothness, and the 
cause must be sought in the perfect 
balance of the engine. On its merits the 
new ‘‘ Fifteen” is certain to become a 
favourite with that section of the motor- 
ing public who want a car of ample 
but not excessive power, moderate in 
upkeep as regards tyres and petrol and 
easy to handle; this model fulfils all 
these conditions to the letter. 


Send for our Illus- 
trated Catalogue 21. 


Registered Trade Mark. CQ7 
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8th Impression Now Ready (with extra 
chapters on Auction Bridge). 


BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is THE BEST BOOK 
ON THE BEST GAME. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 

is proved by the continuous steady demand for 

the work. It is bought as freely to-day as when 
it was produced nearly three years ago. 


CONTENTS. 
The Laws of Bridge 
The Evolution of Bridge 
The Declaration—No Trumps 
Attacking Suit Declarations 
Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 
The Declaration on a Passed Hand 
The Declaration to the Score 
Doubling 


The Original 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a Suit 
Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 

It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 

its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
which its chapters appeared. 


Lead against a No Trump 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Published in white cloth, with gold cards, for 
Presentation purposes; 
in green cloth for the Reference Shelf. 


Of all Booksellers, 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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The Works of Thomas Nashe, Vol. V. (Edited by Ronald B. 
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War and Policy (Spenser Wilkinson). Constable. 7s. 
Books. 
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the University Press. 6s. 

British Isles in Pictures ¢H. Clive Barnard). 
ls. 6d. 


BOOKS, 
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New York: Columbia Uni- 
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6d. net. 
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The Black. 
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(J. Charles Cox). Methuen. 6:. 
wen District (J. M. Archer 


Rambles in Surrey 
Climbing in the Og 
Arnold. 5s. net. 


Thomson). 


VERSE. 
Poems (Robert Beacon). The Sanctuary Press. 5s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Army Annual and Year Book, The, 1910 (Edited by Major 
B. F. S. Baden-Powell and Lieut.-Col. H. M. E. Brunker). 
Clowes. 7:. 6d. net. 

London Citizen’s Year-Book, The, 1910. George Allen. 2s. net. 

Nation, The, and the Army (Major W. Roper-Caldbeck). Grant 


Richards. 2s. 6d. net. 

Negro, The, in the New World .(Sir Harry H. Johnston). 
Methuen. 21s. net. 

Sovereignty of the States, The (Walter Neale). New York: 
The Neale Publishing Company. $1.00 net. 


Submarines of the World’s Navies (Charles W. 
Francis Griffiths. 21s, net. 


Domville-Fife). 


‘“Waldmann,” the Autobiography of Dachshund (Hilaré 
Barlow). Everett. 2s. net. 
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The Holy Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxait, M.A. 
Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—tsther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Ilsaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 


Poems. 3 vols. 

Essays in Criticism. First Series. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 

American Discourses. 

1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 
2 vols. 


A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 
AusTEN Lricu. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGeravp. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


2 vols. 


Dean Church's Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 

Edition. 9 vols. 

Miscellaneous Essays. | 

8t. Anselm. | Bacon. | 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1545. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C, Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Lestre STepHeN and Sir Freperick PoLtock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Mor.ey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. | Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Atpis 


WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricur. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


Acpis WriGHT. 


Pausanias and other Greek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. Bartey SauNDERs. 
*,° The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 
Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


J. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 

, History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 
The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 
Stray Studies from England and Italy. 
Oxford Studies. 
Historical Studies. 
Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brorners. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic HARRISON, 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


By FREDER! ARRISON, 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 
Translations of Maurice Hew.etrt, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of Sngten 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
2 VOis. 

Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, M. Roscoe. 

Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by his Niece, ELizaneTn M. Roscoe. 


Dante, and other Essays. 
Spenser. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon Aincex. In 2 vois. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. ll. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 12 vols. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 
Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps tothe Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays.. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 


Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on The 
Greece and “‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir RicHarp C, Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipney Co 
Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 
Charles Kingsiey’s Novels and Poems. 1: vols. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AinGER, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarves and Mary Lams. 

The of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 


Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroot, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 14 vols. 
Voltaire. « vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzedists. 2 vols. 
On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. 1: vol. 
Oliver Cromwell, 1: vol. 
The Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 


Soience and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
. H. Myers, M.A. 


classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


Shakespeare. By Water Ra eicu. 
The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays —_ also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SmETHAM and 
Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Witt1am Davies. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated 
by the Author. Edited by Hattam, Lorp Tennyson. 9 vols. 
Vol. I. Poems, {| Vol. Il, Poems. 
Vol. III. Enoch Arden: In Memoriam. 
Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. 
Vol. V. Idylis of the King, 
Vol. VI. Ballads and other Poems. 
Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 
Vol. IX. Becket and other Plays. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religions Thought | In y the 


West. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Durham, 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Knicut. In 10 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. Manessg. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols, 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, 2 vols. 
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NOW READY. 


New and Cheaver €dition. 
MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


Originally published at 1os. 6d. net. 


3S. 6d. net. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


All who love gossip ‘about old-world travel, water- 
ways, gardens, fashions, and sport should secure 
a copy of the New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


CONTENTS: 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS— 
1. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY 
Il, SCOTTISH GARDENS. 

Ill. COTTAGE GARDENS. 
IV. ON THE CONTINENT. 


Il THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 


Ill. SCOTTISH GAMES— 
I. GOLF. 
ll. CURLING. 
Ill. THE OLD BOWLING GREEN, 


IV. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
V. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 
VI. OLD WATERWAYS. 


CHAP. 
I. 


VII. THE OLD RIVIERA. 
VIII. MANNERS— 
I. DRESS. 


Il. DEPORTMENT. 
Ill. CONVERSATION, 


IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
OAKDALE, EDENBRIDGE. By W. Alister Macdonald. 


PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 73. From a Photograph 
by E. Janet Campbell Colquhoun. 


STRALOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 42. 


ViEW FROM BALCONY, VILLA FALCONE, SORRENTO. By 
Elizabeth Blanche Shand. 


BARRA CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 


TAIL PIECES BY DONALD MACLAREN ; AND A PICTURE OF 
THE OLD BEECH TREE AT STRALOCH. Drawn from a 
Photograph taken by J. Henderson, of Aberdeen. 


The book is not a mere collection of essays; it is 
intended as a memorial to one whose friends, personal 
and literary, were legion. 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 


r 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Price net. 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


BRIDGE.” 


Author of “*‘SATURDAY' 


** Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
sharpening their wits.” —Nottingham Guardian. 

‘* As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.” —Glasgow Herald. 

** Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” —Scotsman. 

**A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.” —Asheneum, 


CONTENTS: 

General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—inferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free for 1s. 1id. direct 
the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S 


“ Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides." — Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘* Very emphatically tops them all.”"—Daily Graphic. 


LO N DO N “A brilliant book.”—Times. 


Particularly good.”— Academy. 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND T. COOK, M.A. 


ENVIRONS. 


“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


5th Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 
8o Illustrations. 


60 Illus. Maps and Plans, 5s. 100 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 
50 Iiustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 67. 


SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 
1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Teonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-lfare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 


Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstails and all Booksellers. 
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THE 


WORLD. 


Every One Penny. 


“That well-informed paper,” says THE FINANCIER. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


MARCH 31: JUNE 2: 
Nothing Like Rubber. East Coast of Sumatra Estates. 
Special Interview: Sir Frank Swettenham, G.C.M.G. | Points for Planters: an Interview with Professor 


Wyndham R. Dunstan. 


The Merits of Wild Rubber. A . , 
The Valuation of the Beverley. 


APRIL 7: JUNE 9: 
Will the Boom Last ? Mr. Lawson’s Anti-Rubber Bias. 
Special Interview: Mr. Alexander Bethune. Special Interview: Mr. Manuel Diaz Barriga. 
The Merits of Plantation Rubber. The Valuation of the London Asiatic. 
APRIL 14: JUNE 16: 


The Rubber Outlook. 
British West Africa and Rubber. 
The Valuation of the Jong Landor. 


The Chances of Synthetic Rubber. 
Special Interview with the Commissioner for Brazil. 
The Valuation of Rubber Companies.—I. 


JUNE 23: 
APRKL 21: Looking to the Future. 
The Essequibo Promotion Methods. The Truth about Synthetic Rubber. 
A Man of Many Parts: Mr. J. T. Grein. The Valuation of the Lewa. 
The Valuation of Rubber Shares.—II. The JUNE 30: 
Merlimau. Two Mountains of Impudence. 


Rubber in Southern India. 


The Valuation of the Mkumbi. 
Interview with Mr. J. C. Crommelin. | JULY 7: 
The Valuation of Rubber Shares. — III. The The Question of Labour. 
Malacca. | Special Interview: Mr. Francis Pears. 
The Valuation of the Seaport. 
MAY 5: | 


” JULY 14: 
Bears” Soce Hands. | Oil from Hevea Seeds. 


Rubber in the West Indies: an Interview with 
. Rubber in the Congo: An Interview with 


Mr. Algernon E. Aspinall. \ 
Monsieur E. Pollet. 
The Valuation of the Seafield. The Valuation of the Inch Kenneth. 
MAY 12: JULY 21: 
The Question of Manuring. | Rubber is All Right. 
Rubber in Ceylon: an Interview with Mr. W. M. | Principal Rubber-Producing Trees. 
Leake. | The Management of Malacca: an Interview with 
The Valuation of the Mount Austin. Mr. Harold C. Stewart. 
MAY 19: 28: 


The Rivals--Wild and Plantation. 
Improving the Manihot. 
Estate Valuation. 


| 
| 
| 
AUGUST 4: 
| 
| 


No Cause for Pessimism. 
The Valuation of the Selangor. 
The Manihot Glaziovii. 


MAY 26: 
Sumatra, Surinam and Java. 
Special Interview with Mr. Patrick Gow. 
The Valuation of the Dangan. 


An Uncertain Outlook. 

Wild Rubber on the Amazon: an Interview with 
Mr. J. Simao da Costa. 

The Valuation of the Batu Tiga. 


Company Meetings, Market Reports, Correspondence, &c. 


The price of No. I (March 31), containing the much quoted interview with 
Sir Frank Swettenham, is now 2d., post free 2}4d. 


Subscription: 6 Months, 3s. 3d. (Abroad, 4s. 4d.) 


THE RUBBER WORLD, 10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C 
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NOW ON SALE. SIXPENCE NET. 


THE AUGUST “BOOK MONTHLY.” 


CONTENTS— 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR. Gossip by the Way About Books and 
Bookmen, with a Selection of Pictures. 

BOOKLAND IN AMERICA, An Impression of It at Close Quarters by a 
Britisher—James Milne. o ‘ 

THE SIDE-LINER. Novel Authorship as a Help to Other Callings—By Adam 
Gowans Whyte. / 

ROSES ! ROSES! The Prevalence of this Flower in Literature—By Eveline 
B. Mitford. 

A LONDON LETTER. Literary Notes and News by a famous Duchess. 

POET AND PUBLISHER. Robert Dodsley, who Began Literary Life Below 
Stairs. 


LIGHT AND LEADING. New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the 
Book World. 


THE GENERAL READER. Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling 
Books. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. 
to be Published this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy Books, 

New Editions and Reprints of July. 
THE PERIODICALS. Contents of this Month’s Reviews and Magazines. 
PUBLISHERS: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hatt Court, Lonpon. 


Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — : 


Est la téte des Revues trancais«. — deputs pris d'un demi-sidcle— 

) parlhonorabilité, la variété et | eclat de rédaction, 

Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou an roman; de spirituelles critiques (itté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études dhistoire, de philoso- 
pluie; une podsie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l'Académie frangaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 

Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 

Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


THE 
| BYSTANDER 


| SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
*“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTING, LAWN TENNIS, 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THz BysTANDER,” you READ It. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


Cloth, 2s. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


By i PAT,” Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


Paper, Is. net, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
AUCTION GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, & 23A MADDOX STREET, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 


VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and al 
other purposes. As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, 
Mesers. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’s detailed inventory and valuation 
of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
to their Fire Insurance Policies, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘““LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S, AIREY. 


Advice, 
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“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905). 


The oniy Illustrated Record of Monthly Events 
in the Army and Navy, the Territorial Forces, and 
the Naval Reserves, in existence. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SePecnars sees, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per anaum, 
post free. 

The “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the Second or Third 
Friday of each month, in time to catch the Indian and Colonial Mails. 

It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 
if required. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of Eightpence-hal/penny, addressed to THe Manacer, Offices of the 
Army & Navy Curonicie (Department R.S.), 111 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W. 


HALF-PRICE. 
NOTICE.—The price of the 28. 6d. Edition of 


SATURDAY ” 
HANDBOOK. 


is now 1s, 3d. net. 


Thousands of copies of the ‘* Handbook,” which is edited by 

the Hon. GERVASE BECKETT, M.P., and Mr. GEOFFREY 

EL.ts, have been sold. It is acknowledged to be the best 

and most authoritative book of reference on questions of 
immediate interest. 


CONTENTS. 
House of Lords... ... Lord R. Cecil, K.C. 
Ireland ... sae «» Rt. Hon. W. Long, M.P. 
The Army .. Rt. Hon. G. Wyndham, M.P. 
Tariff Reform as «. A. Bonar Law, M.P. 


E. G. Pretyman, M.P. 
Arthur H. Lee, M.P. 
.. Alan Burgoyne, M.P. 


Urban Land. ..  . 
Navy (1) 
(2) 


Education .. «. . .. Sir W. Anson, Bart., M.P. 
The Imperial Problem... _... Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Licensing GOEOPGE Cave, K.C., M.P. 
The New Finance... .. «.. F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. 
Agricultural Land .. Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 
India... Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Social Legislation... ..  .. Sir W. Bull, M.P. 
Unemployment _.... Hon. Claude Hay. 

The Budget .. .. «..  «. Arthur Baumann, 

Foreign Affairs .. .. Mark Sykes. 


Socialism .. ww. J. L. Garvin. 
The Position of the Church ... Harold Hodge. 
With a Letter from 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


From Messrs. W.H. Smith's Bookstaills dnd any Bookseller, 1@. 3d. net, 
or direct from the Office, post free, 18. Tae 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Arnswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc,, formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 
Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 


account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 
on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Roéntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
ELEGANT .. SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 


CHURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 

‘Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

“‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

‘* Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 


bound volumes measuring 107 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, Airgas 
7 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume III. is now ready. RS name on your 


1. IV. in a few days. Remaining 2 volumes quarterly. at List a Sub- 
scribers for SCIENCE 


It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become ot In MODERN Live as 
possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached 
month till the six volumes are 


paid for. 


Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


‘THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING 


The Waterloo Library 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. each volume. 


The Brass Bottle 


By F. Anstey. With a 
Frontispiece. 


Notes and 


Jottings from 
Animal Life. 


By Frank Buckland. 


The Cruise of the 


“ Cachalot.” 


By Frank T. Bullen. 
With 8 Illustrations. 


The Log of a 
Sea Waif. 


By Frank T. Bullen, 
F.R.G.S. With 8 Illus- 
trations. 


The Amateur 


Poacher. 
By Richard Jefferies. 


Adam Grigson. 


By Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. 

Graphic.—“ We have no hesita- 
tion in placing ‘Adam Grigson’ 
among the very best novels not 
merely of the year but of many 
years.” 


Deborah of Tod’s 
By Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. 


Peter’s Mother. 


By Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. 


Jess. 


By H. Rider Haggard. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


The Gamekeeper 


at Home. 


By Richard _ Jefferies. 
With Illustrations. 


*.* OTHER VOLUMES TO FOELOW. 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


Henry Seton Merriman’s 
Novels 


in 14 Volumes. 


With an Introduction in the First 


Volume by E. F. S. and S. G. T. 


In clear type, and handy size. 


Fcap. 8vo. gilt top. 


Each Volume 28. net in Cloth; 3g. net in Leather. 
Or the 14 Volumes in gold lettered case, 318. Gd. net in Cloth ; 
or SOs. net in Leather. 
The cases may be had separately, 38. 6d. net in Cloth; or 
8s. net in Leather. 


TITLES OF 
1. The Slave of the 
Lamp. 
2. The Sowers. 
From One 
Generation to 
Another. 
With Edged 
Tools. 
The Grey Lady. 
Flotsam. 
In Kedar’s Tents. 
Roden’s Corner. 


VOLUMES. 

9. The Isle of 
Unrest. 

10. The Velvet 
Glove. 


11. The Vultures. 

12. Barlasch of the 
Guard. 

13. Tomaso’s For- 
tune, and other 
Stories. 

14. The Last Hope. 


PROSPECTUS Post FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Popular 6s. 


Novels 


F. Anstey : 
Salted Almonds. 
Bernard E. J. Capes: 
The Green Parrot. 
The Secret in the Hill. 
Agnes and Egerton Castle: 
Wroth. | Rose of the World. 


French Nan. | If Youth but Knew. © 


My Merry Rockhurst. 
Mrs. Henry de la Pasture: 
The Grey Knight. 
Catherine’s Child. 
The Manfrom America. | Cornelius. 


The Author of “‘ Elizabeth and 


her German Garden ” : 
Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther. 
The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 
The Caravaners. 
Mary and Jane Findlater : 


Crossriggs. 


M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell) : 

The Wild Heart. 
Anthony Hope: 

The Intrusions of Peggy. 


A. E. W. Mason: 
The Broken Road. | The Truants. 
The Four Feathers. 

Sir A.T.Quiller-Couch (“Q.”): 
Poison Island. 

Sir John Constantine. 


Corporal Sam; and other Stories. 


[Stories. 
Shakespeare’s Christmas; and other | 


J. C. Snaith : 


Araminta. 


Halliwell Sutcliffe: 
Windover Tales. 
Priscilla of the “‘Good Intent.” 
_ Katharine Tynan: 
Betty Carew. 
The Story of Bawn. 
Dick Pentreath. 
Julia. 
Love of Sisters. 
Her Ladyship. 
The House of the Crickets. 
Her Mother's Daughter. 


Horace Annesley Vachell : 
The Paladin: as Seen by a Woman 
of Temperament. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward: 


Canadian Born. 
Diana Mallory. 
Fenwick’s Career. 

| The Marriage of William Ashe. 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
Eleanor. 

| Helbeck of Bannisdale. 

Sir George Tressady. 
The History of David Grieve. 


| Stanley J. Weyman: 
Laid Up in Lavender. 
Chippinge. 

Count Hannibal. 

The Castle Inn. 

In Kings’ Byways. 


Sir A. Conan 
Doyle's Works 


ILLusTRATED 3/6 EpitTion. 
Crown Svo. 


The Green Flag, and other Stories 
of War and Sport. 

The Tragedy of the Korosko. 

Uncle Bernac: a Memory of the 
Empire. 

Rodney Stone. 

The White Company. 

The Adventures of Gerard. 

The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 


The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes. 


The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. 

The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 

The Sign of Four. 

Sir Nigel. 

A Duet, 
Chorus. 


with an Occasional 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Spotriswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street 


, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Weester Pace, at the Office, ro King Street, 


uare, 
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